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HAPPINESS. 
BY D. C. MACDONALD. 


or earthly phantom, Happiness, what is she? 

Of whom we hear so much and see so little, 

Whose promises are made but to be broken, 

Yet constantly and eagerly believed. 

Anticipation is her chosen herald, 

And Disappointment is her close companion : 

The first addresses our imagination 

That would believe: the latter scornful frowns 

On our experience that must believe. 

In self-denying wisdom, Socrates— 

In pleasure, Aristippus—followed her, 

Yet found her not. Warn’d by their failure, 

The Stoic thought by sland’ring to obtain her ; 

By shunning her to win her—all in vain. 

She is deceitful as the dreaded calm 

Foreboding hurricanes ; and fair she is 

As is the smiling daughter of the storm, 

The rainbow ; but like the desert mirage 

She tantalizes us with rosy pictures 

That distance paints, and nearer view destroys. 

Yet often she is found when all unsought, 

And often, unexpected, visits us, 

While those who seek for her with closest search 

Fail—because they seek her where she is not. 
Rapt Antony in reckless love pursued her, 

Brutus in glory, Cesar in dominion : 

The first found shame, the next satiety, 

‘Lue last ingratitude—and al! destruction. 

'o some she is more kind, but not less cruel ; 
She hands them her fall cup, and then they drink 
To stupefaction ; till they, nodding, doubt 
If they be men—like aggrandizing Philip; 

Or dream that they are gods—like Alexander. 
On some she smiles, as on Napoleon, 
With aspect more bewitching than the sky 
Of radiant Italy ; but ’tis to frown 
More terribly, and by one short caress 
To multiply the pangs of separation. 
Revenge, Ambition, Avarice, and Love 
All seek her, but she will not come to them 
Because she does not know them ; but she sends 
Her messengers attendant. To Revenge 
She sends Remorse, and Wealth to Avarice ; 
To Ambition Power, and Jealousy to Love. 
But what are these but names for Disappointment ? 
None bid so high for her as crownéd kings ; 
Few more willing, none more able, to obtain 
Her favors at the fullest price, but she 
Has less respect for kings than for their subjects : 
She mocks them with the shadow of a visit, 
By sending to them all her equipage, 
Her pomp and train, but comes not near herself. 
Then what detains her? She is meekly serving 
The man of conscience pure and soul content, 
Who “ places not his trust in men or princes,”’ 
But has laid his treasures in the Eternal World, 
‘“Where moth nor rust corrupts, nor thieves break 
through and steal.” 





HISTORY OF THE UNIFORM LESSON 
MOVKMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY FOUNTAIN J, HARTLEY, 


HE origin and history of the Uniform lesson system, 
culminating in the extensive adoption of the Inter- 
national series, has lately received considerable attention 
in the pages of THz Sunpay ScHoon Times, It is 
always interesting to trace the rise and progress of insti- 
tutions or enterprises which have to do with the welfare 
of the human race, and the Sunday-school is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, The time and place, or rather 
the times and places in which it was first established 
the manner in which its early operations were conducted 
the improvements which have been gradually effected in 
its appliances and methods, and the steps by which it 
has attained to its present position as the Bible class of 
the church, are all worthy of the utmost research and 
critical examination, and all who can throw light on 
these subjects, together with the conductors of those 


journals which open their columms to the discussion, will 
deserve the thanks of the future historians of the institu- 
tion and of the Christian churelt at large. 

The following is a small contribution to the literature 
of the Uniform lesson system so far as it relates to the 
Sunday-schools of Evgland. 

Daring the early years of the institution in this country 
it was chicfiy confined to the lower classes cf the com- 
munity, who were almost entirely uneducated, and little 
but the most elementary instruction in the art of reading 
and the simplest explanation of the Bible or the Cate- 
chism was attempted. 

The shilling-a day teachers were indeed not capable of 
much more than this, and even when the difficulty of 
finding the means of paying these educational pioneers 
led to the propcsa), “ Let us do it ourselves,” the quali- 
fications brought to bear upon the work were not of a 
very high order; and, except in a few isolated instances, 
very little of system and method appear to have found 
their way into the Sanday-school during the first twenty 
or thirty years of its existence. Scafeely anything was 
atéémpted in the preparation of books and helps for 
teachers and scholars until the establishment of the Sun- 
day School Union in 1803, and one of the earliest publi- 
cations of this scciety was “A select list of Scriptures 
desigaed as a guide to teachers for a course of reading in 
the Sanday-schools.” This, however, was only used in'a 
small number of classes, and for many years, such was 
the low state of education, and so high was the price of 
the Bible, that the principal publications ¢ireulated by 
the Union consisted of spelling-hgoks, catechisme, and 
large-type le: sons, printed on sheets and pasted on boards 
for collective teaching ; a considerable impetus having 
been given to this system, a8 opposed to individual teach- 
ing, by the discussion of the mew modes of instruction 
introduced into day schools by Mr. Joseph Lancaster. 
Reading books (Part I and II) consisting entirely of ex- 
tracts from the sacred Scriptures, were published by the 
Union in 1818 and 1824, and these were for many years 
largely used as substitutes for the Bible itself. 

In 1829, a series of meetings, inaugurated by the Com- 
mittee of the Sunday School Union, was held in the 
metropolis, at which Mr, James Gall, of Edinburgh (who 
has recently died at the venerable age of 91), explained 
and illustrated his system of teaching, commonly called 
the “lesson system.” This system, which is fully de 
scribed in his work entitled, The Ead and Essence of 
Sunday-school Teaching, required the use of a series of 
initiatory catechisms, q 1estions, and exercises by the 
scholars, and of keys and helps by the teachers; but its 
chief excellencies consisted in the adoption of a gradu- 
ated series of exercises, the thorough use of the inter- 
rogative method of teaching, and the persistent enforce- 
ment of the practical lessons which the biographies and 
narratives of the Bible inculcate. It does not appear 
that the books and appliances of Mr. Gall ever came into 
general use in Eogland, but it is indisputable that a wide- 
spread influence for good was exerted by his ¢ {forts not 
only upon the teachers of London, but through the 
medium of the agents and publications of the Union 
upon the Sunday-school cause at large. 

Among other results of the movement, the Committee 
of the Union were led to prepare and publish, upon a 
system of progressive elementary instruction adapted to 
Sunday-school classification, a series of three class-books 
consisting of Scripture facts and truths in common house- 
hold language, together with question-books for the use 
of teachers, which, for many years, had a very extensive 


,| circulation and did good service to the Sunday-school 
, | cause, pending the arrival of the era of cheap Bibles and 


uniform Scripture lessons. From a very early date, how- 
ever, teachers of more than average intelligence who 
were able to obtain Bibles for the use of their scholars, 
were in the habit of arranging with more or less com- 
pleteness courses of reading for their classes, and in some 





cases these arrangements were extended to other classes 


in the school,.but the earliest list of lessons for a com- 
plete year which has been preserved was compiled for 
the use of the Albion Street Methodist School, Hull, and 
appears in the Sanday School Teachers’ Magazine for 1824. 
The first attempt to supply regular lessons with notes 
for the use of teachers was made ia the same j urnal in 
1830 commencing in January, and proceeding month by 
month to the end of the year. These notes were very 
brief, and were not continued in future years. A refer- 
ence must here be made to the admirable system upon 
which the Rev. Daniel Gunn conducted his Sanday- 
school at Ohrist Church, in Hampshire, for many years. 
Mr. Henry Althaus, a former excellent secretary of the 
Sunday School Union, was deputed by the Committee to 
visit the Christ Church school, and report upon the 
plans adopted, which he did in Jaly, 1830. From his 
report it appears that Mr. Gunn was in the habit of pre- 
paring every week a Bible lesson, which he explained 
and illustrated to the teachers at the close of the after- 
noon school, preparing them to teach it on the following 
Sanday to their respective classes, and himself examining 
the children at the close of the lesson as to the 
tion which they had received. 
| This plan, which was regularly pursued from the year 
1816 until his death, rendered the Christ Church school 
‘one Of the most : ficient and aseful in the ccuntry, com- 
‘dining some of the best features of the most advanced 
| Bible echools of the present day. In many other schools, 
or groups of schools, individual ministers or téschers 
exerted a powerful in flaence for in a 


In & school with which thé - wis connected more 
that forty years since, a course ¢f lessons was prepared 
by one of the teachers, who also wrote out in a memo- 
randum book a series of hints and explanations to aid 
in the work of teaching, and these notes were copied 
into other books by some of the young people, so that 
each of the Scripture-class teachers was provided with a 
copy for use among his own scholars, to the great advan- 
tage of all. Previous to the year 1840 little had been 
done to extend the uniform lesson beyond the Bible- 
classes of a single school, except in the case of two or 
three associations, such as the Silver Street Sunday 
School Society, and the Southwark Sunday School So- 
ciety, which had prepared series of lessons for their own 
connected schools, 

The first list of lessons published with a view to gen- 
eral adoption was issued by the Sanday School Union 
for the year 1840, and the series has ever since been con- 
tined without intermission, meeting with increasing ac- 
ceptance year after year. In January, 1842, the Union 
commenced the monthly “ notes” on the lessons fur the 
use of teachers, which have also been continued with an 
annually augmented circulation to the present time. 

These facts will probably surprise the R.v. Simeon Gil- 
bert, who, in one of his recent interesting papers in this 
journa), referring to the lessons and notes cf the Rav. J. 
H. Vincent, in the Chicago Sunday Schoo! Teacher for 
1866, remarks: “This was the first series of lesson notes 
and scholars’ papers ever periodically issued in the United 
States, if not in the world.” The fact is English teachers 
never took kindly to the question books so long in use 
in American schools, hence the earlier adoption of the 
lesson notes in this country; and it will probably be 
seen when Dr. Vincent’s promised article on the subject 
appears that he was stimulated to the adoption of the 
latter system by what he saw and heard of its working 
in this country at the time of the International Sunday 
School Convention in L ndon in 1862. 

This sketch would not be complete without an allusion 
to the late R.v. Robert Mimpriss, one of the earliest 
pioneers in the work of uniform lessons, who in or 
about the year 1844, published his “System of Gradua- 
ted Simultaneous Instruction” for Sunday-schools, con- 
sisting of a two years’ course of lessons founded on a 






a 





harmony of the fuur gospels. This was really the first 
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attempt to engage the whole school, including the junior 
classes, upon one subject, but it never came into general 
use, partly from its great expense, and partly from the 
somewhat objectionable abbreviations in the lower grade 
lessons, but chiefly from its limited range and want of 
variety. 

In order to complete the Union system, the committee 
have published from the year 1855, to the present time, 
a quarterly “Scripture l«sson book for elementary classes,” 
consisting of a few verses selected from the Bible lessons of 
every Sunday, so that as infant class texts are regularly se- 
lected and printed in large type for the use of primary clas- 
ses, all the scholars can be occupied on the same lesson, the 
hymns sung, the prayers offered, and the closing address 
or ¢xamination can all be brought to bear upon the les- 
son of the day, and the teachers’-meeting or preparation 
class rendered helpfal to all in the schools which adopt 
the system. 

This lesson scheme is carried out with more or less 
completeness in a large number of the Sunday-schools 
of England, and is generally known as the uniform les- 
son system of the Sunday School Union. Other socie- 
ties and denominational publishers quickly followed the 
example of the Union, by publishing lists of lessons and 
notes for the use of Sunday-schools ; but as none of them 
makes provision for the junior scholars to be engaged 
upon the same topic, and as large numbers of children 
are too young or uneducated to read the Bible, the uni- 
formity only extends to the Scripture classes. 

The proposal to adopt an International uniform system 
of lessons originated in America, and all the merit of 
that proposal, and the success with which it has been fol- 
lowed belongs to the Sanday-school workers on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Cortainly it had been 
talked about, and even foretold by advanced Sunday- 
rchool thinkers on this side, but the credit belongs to 
those who, not satisfied with dreaming about it, pro- 
posed it, contended for it, and carried it into execution. To 
whom the honor belongs of originating one of the great- 
est schemes of the age can best be decided in the United 
States. It will probably turn out that the honor must be 
divided between Mr. B, F. Jacobs, of Chicago, and Dr. 
Vincent, of New York, and if sotheir names deserve to 
be handed down to posterity among the benefactors of 
the human race, 

The only light which the writer can throw 
question is by 
Book of the Sunday 
dated January 21, 1870: 


“Read letter from Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., of New 
York, addressed to Mr. Hartley, inviting the Committee to 
get up an International list of lessons— 

Resolved, That the Secretary correspond with Dr. Vincent 
on the subject,” 


The illness and death of Mr. Smither, the secretary of 
the publication committee, following shortly after the 
adoption of this resolution, interrupted the correspon- 
dence, and probably led to the exclusively American 
character of the movement which followed. However, 
although the honor of the International lesson system 
belongs to America, England may claim the credit of 
the proposal for the days of simultaneous universal 
prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools, and, if only the 
twin cables of Bible truth and believing prayer can be 
made to engirdle the earth, both nations, and indeed all 
the nations of the earth, may well rejoice together. 

In conclusion, the reader of Tar SunDay ScHOooL 
Times will be glad to learn that there is every proba- 
bilty of the Eoglish Wesleyan Sunday School Union 
adopting the International lessons from the ist of Jan- 
uary next, 

Tandon, England. 


upon the 
from the Pablication Minute 
Union the following entry, 


“TT CEASETH FOREVER.” 
BY J, T. CRANE, DD, 

N Monday afternoon, a messenger from the city 
authorities came through our street, rang every door- 

bell im succession, and gave an important notice in the 
fewest possible words: ‘To-morrow morning, at four 
o'clock, the water will be shut off.’ Without waiting to 
hear questions, or make explanations, he hurried from 
house to house on his errand. The obvious inference 
was that something was out of order about the water- 
works, and must be repaired. Doubtless there was a 
necessity for the stoppage. Doubtless the stream would 
flow again as freely as ever after the lapse of a few hours; 
nevertheless, there was a degree of consternation created 
by the announcement. For a certain period, all unknown 
to us, save that it would begin at the hour named, the 
stream which was our constant dependence for domestic 
purposes and for protection against fire would cease to 








flow. How should the water be secured for ordinary 
uses? What could we do in case of a conflagration? 
Every family saw the need of preparation ; all sorts of 
vessels came into use for the emergency. 

But the goodness and love ot God are as a reservoir 
of blessing laid up for all who need. The divine prom- 
ises, like so many golden conduits, bring the waters of 
life within our reach. The hand of faith lifts the gates 
and brings down the stream to the thirsty soul. There 
they are, day and night, enough for all, for each, for 
evermore. If they should cease to flow, all must perish. 

Euppose some messenger from the other world should 
be commissioned to come through our streets, and pro- 
claim before the door of every house: “ From the hour 
of four o’clock to-morrow morning, no prayer for a cer- 
tain period shall be heard in earth or heaven.” What 
sorrow and fear would overwhelm God’s people. What 
terror and remorse would seize the prayerless. Here is 
a soul to whom constant communion with the Moat 
High is as his vital breath; when the fatal moment 
comes he must cease to prsy. There isa guil'y soul, in 
an agony of contrition, imploring divine mercy: the 
hour strikes and the prsyer dies upon his pallid lips. 
Here is one lying upon his death-bed, and those who 
love him are trying to point him to the Saviour and are 
imploring divine mercy in his behalf; but the inexorable 
hour strikes, and prsyer is but empty breath. There is 
a scul in peril, sorely tempted and yet resisting, crying 
mightily to the Strong for strength ; but the fatal moment 
comes, and there is no more help. No petition avails 
for the church or the world, the living or the dying. 
Faith dies; the ear of the Almighty is closed, his hand 
is withdrawn, and earth is without a God. 

How horrible the picture. In comparison with it, 
the poet’s dream of darkness, when the bright sun was 
extinguished, the stars wandered darkling through the 
eternal space, and the icy earth swung tlind ard black- 
ening in the moonless air, is tame and meaningless. And 
yet, when we reflect upon it, we see that there must be 
located somewhere, in each human life, a point beyond 
which prayer will not avail. Here a parent prays for 
his child, a pastor for his people, a teacher for his class, 
a friend for his friend ; the hour will come when the 
praying lips shall be mute. Here is a careless soul, laden 
with sin, yet impenitent and prayerless. Now, pardon 
and life are possible, But a few more days of delay and 
resistance, and the golden moment is gone, What thou 
doest, do quickly.” 





WORDS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
BY CASPER GREGORY, D.D, ~ 
[Extract from a private letter.] 
HERE are two or three things I wish you would fix 
in your mind now. 

1st. That the Lord Jesus loved you and died for you, 
and sent you all the means of grace, and especially his 
Holy Spirit, before you loved him at all. He did not begin 
to love you because you loved him, and therefore he is 
not likely to quit loving you because you do not love 
him as much as you should. 

2d. When persons are converted they usually think 
that they will never again have any of the old sinful 
thoughts and temptations, That is a mistake. The 
devil is not dead. You will find him tempting you 
just as he used to, and very likely you will listen to him, 
and be led into sin, perhaps into the very sins you now 
think you will never again feel inclined to, This will 
be very sad, but remember what I said first. 

8d. Conversion is like putting a bud of a different 
kind into a fruit tree; it isa new life; not a strong life 
at firet, but God will take care of it and make it grow. 
When persons are converted they are very apt to think 
that Jesus has made ‘hem strong, to stand sgainst sin. 
No, he has not. You are just as weak as ever, but he is 
strong, and if you go to him he will help you to resist 
the devil. And if you are careless, or self-confident, 
and the devil gets you down, if you cry to Jesus he will 
come to your help. It is a bad thing to be overcome by 
Satan, even for a time, and it is not necessary, but re- 
member that Jesus is ready to receive you. He loves 
you, somewhat as your father loves you; not because 
you are good, but because you are his, and he means to 
hold on to you, and make you good. 

4th. Young persons, when first converted are usually 
very happy. After awhile they lose some of this happi- 
ness, and go intosin, Why? Bocause they think more 
about their happiness than about their Saviour, who gives 
it to them. When they think too much about their 
happiness it soon begins to pass away. God takes it 
away tomake them come back to thinking of Christ. 
While they keep depending on Jesus their happiness 


does not go away. Your happiness is only a sort of 
pocket-money. Christ will give you plenty if you keep 
coming to him, but if you go cff, like the prodigal, 
thinking that your happiness will last you a long time, 
you will soon begin to find that it is all gone. Keep 
near Jesus. Tell him everything. Do not depend on 
your resolutions, They do not make you any stronger. 
Only Christ makes us strong. 

5th. Be a whole-hearted Christian. Some people are 
such fools as to believe that if they are not very r¢ ligious 
they can be happier in this life; just as if a boy can 
live in his father’s house, and have a better time by 
disobeying than by obeying his father. This world is 
God’s house ; the better we serve him, the more we shall 
enjoy this life. 

6th. Hoist your colors and keep them s|ways fiying. 
Try to do good. If you live to be «ld, it will be pleasant 
to look back upon friends led to Christ when you were 
young. If you die emly you will not regret having 
lived for Christ. 

7th. Remember that a great many eyes are upon you. 
Pray much and study the Bible, and Christ will make 
you consistent, Keep humble, or the Lord will humble 
you. God bless you and keep you from falling. 





DISTINCT AIMS IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 
BY THE REV, ©. 8, BROOKS, 


HERE is too little definiteness of aim in Christian 
work ; indeed sometimes there is almost an absence 
of aim. The aversge purpose of the Christian, though 
perhaps never higher than now, does not equal his daty. 
Go through the church with whose members you worship. 
Take a census of their purposes for 1876; not of the 
dreams of January, but of those purposes which are as 
constraining on this day as on new Year’s morning. 
How many persons are there who began to do, and who 
have continued to do daily that which could be registered 
in heaven as work for Christ ? 

The Christian should distinctly aim to prepare himself 
for individual work. He should intend to show himself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. For this purpose let him aim: 

1, To be profoundly a Bible man. Of one of F con’s 
works, an eminent instructor once made the remark, “I 
would advise every student to possess, and be possessed 
by, this book.” The Christian worker will of course 
possess” a Bible, but there is no book that he should 
be so “possessed by.” No one can be the strongest 
possible who does not incorporate into his thinking the 
Scriptural idea of man as naturally lost; of the full 
opportunity to be saved by the redemption of Christ; 
and of the possibility for every Christian to be always 
growing in knowledge and power. There are no other 
conceptions but the biblical, which adequately represent 
this world, either in its sinfa] manifestations, or as a 
sphere for holy acquirement and endeavor. 

The person who thinks common sense utterances 
merely will convert his parish, will have to unlearn his 
mistake before the greatest success can be attained, 
“@o ye into all the world and preach ”—not common 
sense, but—“ preach the Gogpe/.” Common sense is good 
for a handle, but not always for a blade, ~ 

There is authority in a divine utterance, such as there 
can be in noconjecture of man. The name cf the maker 
on a blade, increases its practical worth a thousand fold. 
The Christian worker should have the Bible for his 
armory. From thence he can get the weapons he needs 
for service. I do not mean that he is to use nothing but 
the Bible, but he is never to be unbiblical, and on proper 
occasions he is to be intensely biblical. 

The Tribune Building of New York has nine stories 
above the street. For this massive structure, a concrete bed 
was constructed, some twenty-five feet below the curb, 
and upon this substantial foundations were laid. The 
strong Christian must have deep, immovable foundations 
of the Bible beneath him. One of the elements of power 
of the laymen who have so successfully canvassed Mas- 
sachusetts for Christ is their use of the word, which is 
greater than they. Where Christ had once taught, ‘‘ the 
people were astonished at. his doctrine, for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
We are liable to be as the scribes, and not have that au- 
thority in our teaching, which is received alone from 
God’s word. My little opinion cannot have much effect 
on men as compared with the undeniable declarations of 
the Omniscient. 

2. Distinctly aim to have prevailing faith. Since it is 
true, that no person will be converted unless God give 
his Spirit to regenerate him, the workman must con- 
clude, that unless he knows how to prevail with God, he 





is but an imperfect workman. He must know how to 
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pray so that heaven will listen. When a gentleman 
rings our door-bell, it will be answered, but if we know 
that children are sporting with it, we do not respond. 
There msy be prsyers that are never thought of in heaven 
aa to be answered,—that are no more regarded there than 
as if they came from men playing at prayer. Such in- 
tercession is unworthy of a workman for God. When a 
man prays in faith, making a business of it, as if he had 
a request which must be granted, as when a merchant 
takes acheck to be cashed, will not God redeem his 
promise? Many a petition may be only as so much paper 
that goesinto the waste basket of heaven, while others 
are either answered at once, or laid away on file, to be 
answered in their best time and way. When we can 
pray so as to gain the favorable action of Christ, we have 
one hopeful element for a worker. We may think we 
know how to talk to men. We should besure we know how 
to speak acceptably to God, whose is the work, and from 
whom must come the renovating and sanctifying power. 

3. Distinctly aim to be an unqualifiedly good man. 
Character is power, for it is truth in practice. A reason 
why men do not work more, or succeed better when they 
attempt to work is, their words are not ratified by their 
living. It ought not to be possible for a Christian’s re- 
marks in the prayer-meeting, or in private, to be dis- 
counted by such observations as, “ he doesn’t speak to 
me,” or, “he is dishonest,” or, “you could not get fifty 
cents from him for benevolence,” or, “ he is lazy.” There 
are men who will tell you, “it is of no use for me to 
speak with sucha person. I could have no influence 
over him.” No man ever ought to have that tosay. So 
far as there is anything wrong in his life, that obliges 
him to say it, it should be corrected. If he has wronged 
a man sufficiently for an apology, he ought to make it, 
and remove all causé for disaffection. If he has done 
right, and in so doiog has given < ffence, it is probable, 
that in the end, his right course will but compel the 
other to respect him. On our side there should be no 
wrong that raises a barricade between us and any one. 
An Irishman is reported to have said in regard to an en- 
counter, ‘‘I want to stand a little nearer my antagonist 
than he does to me.” What is impossible in physics, is 
not so in ethics. A Christ-like forgiving man stands far 
nearer his unforgiving enemy than the latter does to 
him. Everything should be kept awsy, or moved away, 
that can diminish our influence. Keep an open channel 
from your heart to the heart of everybody else. 

We should beso unqualifiedly good that men may 
read every page of our business ‘lives, of our domestic 
lives, of our exterior social lives, and, whether they re- 
ceive our messages or not, yet believe that we are good 
and true. If we desire to labor for Christ, and are con- 
scious that we are justly not respected, let us take out 
the decayed timbers, whether they be parsimony, or evil 
speaking, or petulance, or what not, and let us put in the 
sound timbers of the Christian virtues. Aim at being 
undeniably good. 

In particular, we should aim to have a general infiu- 
ence on every one. It is possible that the sun exists 
chiefly for our globe, that its light and heat are given 
particularly for it. But it does not confine itself exclu- 
sively to the wants of our planet. For millions of miles, 
in every direction, it may send as much of both light 
and heat as it sends to us. By doing its special work for 
this planet the best, it can indirectly be the moat notice- 
able to others. No person can labor intensely with in- 
dividuals without having a general inflaence. If one 
turn the light of a lamp to its extreme brilliancy for 
special service to one individual in a drawing-room, it 
will thereby most perfectly light the room for other oc- 
cupants. We cannot work mightily for particular per- 


’ sons without having an overflow of influence, And it is 


possible we shall not get such an overflow in any other 
way. 

Aim to have direct influence on special ones, General 
influence is good, but it ismot enough. Every Christian 
ought to feel that he is doing less than his duty, if he is 
not trying to save some one for whom he prays especially, 
with whom he talks familiarly, and upon whom he brings 
to bear his personal power. We ought to be religious 
sharpshooters. It is well to use ordinance in public with 
grape and chain shot, to go against a congregation. We 
ought to fire into the congreg «tion in all love, and then 
in private, we need to select individuals and take direct 
aim at them. Personal work is the most likely to be 
effective. , 

There is a great deal of preaching, there is a great deal 
of praying, there is a great deal of teaching, but how 
much individual work is there? How many of the 
Christian readers of the THE TIMES were converted 
through the personal effort of some one? If I am not 
moved enough about a person to talk with him, have I 





cause to think I am in earnest? We have no right to be 
afraid of men. What isa man more than you, or me; 
and who ought to be afraid to speak to us? 

Aim to discover the real position of the one you wish 
to inflaence, Remember you are to take this work in 
hand, and to do it, if possible. It is important you 
should understand him. You will have, perchance, 
shrewdly to reconnoitre. You ought to be his undoubted 
friend, manifesting this by your brotherly attitude, your 
courtesy, your interest, something as if his soul were 
your own. Do not attempt to simulate in this. Be 
genuine. Feel that you must, if you can, for Christ’s 
sake, make the siege effective. 

Aim to be persistent. In my hearing, a man once 
stated that four things built a certain structure. They 
were faith, shoe-leather, tongue, and tenacity. The 
spasmodic element needs to be displaced in the Christian 
workman of the present by a constant filelity. Some 
Christians work in revival period with wonderful ardor 
and effect, but do you make the twelve months of every 
year a revival effort. Every Christian ought to be a 
revival worker unintermittently till he die:; and when 
he dies, he should go in from the field with the sweat 
and dust still on him. 

Let no man retire from service. The Lord has no 
retired list for those who bave any power remaining 
He has only, for the able-bodied, a worker’s list. He 
may rejoice to run over that list, and come to every 
name of his few laborers, faithful es ch over his few things. 
Aim to be a life-time workman, with nu January, and no 
Jaly, no six months wet season and six months dry. 
Expect no real vacation before you are called to rest 
from your labors, by him, who alone has a right to com- 
mand you to rest. 





THE FIRE OF THE SHARPSHOOTERS. 
BY THE REV. E. E, ROGERS, 


ANY who read these lines will call to mind expe- 
riences in the last war in connection with the fire 
of “sharpshooters,” and the deadly effect of their un- 
erring aim. A wreath of smoke, ascending from the 
rifle pit, connected with the sharp crack of a rifle, sig- 
nalized the fact that somebody’s life was in imminent 
danger. A soldier can face with some degree of compo 
sure a general discharge of musketry, when he knows 
that the missiles of destruction have been aimed at no 
one in particular; but to feel that one’s heart has been 
covered by a;rifle’s mouth, and deadly aim has been taken 
by an unseen foe, is a trying test of the bravest soldier. 

The fire of the sharpshooters meant something, It 
had in it the marksman’s skill, combined with his deter- 
mination to kill. In the aggressive work of the church 
we want the “fire of the sharpshooters.” It is not 
enough to proclaim the truth in a general way in the 
public assembly, or in the Sunday-school class. Here 
‘und there, it is true, a conscience may be reached, and a 
soul be saved, by the general effort; but many, many 
more would be made the trophies of grace, if the Chris- 
tian worker could learn the value of directness of aim 
and of particular effort for individual souls, 

Souls are not saved in a mass. They are saved one at 
atime. We talk of reaching the masses; the true way 
of accomplishing this is to reach them one at a time. 
The inquiry-meeting has its value in this fact, that the 
Ohristian worker brings his special pleading for Christ 
to bear upon the individual soul. It is said that the 
celebrated “ Dr. Lyman Beecher, shot his game on Sun- 
day, and went out on Monday to pick it up.” If he saw 
that an individaal in the congregation was affected by 
the truth, he would follow the sermon by personal ¢ fort. 

One of the most successful Sunday-school teachers of 
my acquaintance has been fora long time in the habit of 
detainiog scholars to talk with them personally after the 
school is dismissed. By all means, let personal ¢ ff ort be 
united with special prayer, for the individual whose con- 
version is sought. Weshould bring the same importunity 
to bear upon the release of a soul from sin, that we would 
bring to bear upon the release of a friend from prisor. 
A man sent to the penitentiary for post-office defalcation, 
for a term of ten years, has just been pardoned at theend 
of his fourth year. Some of us who are acquainted with 
the family, know that the wife has been for months im- 
portunately seeking her husband’s release. 

Mr. Hammond tells a most thrilling story of the con- 
version of Major Hall, in connection with the recent 
meetings in Washington. Soon after his conversion on 
Sunday evening, he was sitting in Dr. Rankin’s church, 
weeping like a litile child. Between his sobs he said, 
“Though all my friends gave me up, yet she never for- 
sook me; she never ceased praying for me, and now her 
prayers are answered.” The Saturday preceding had 





been spent by the anxious wife in fasting and prayer for 
her husband’s conversion. 

Let our Sanday-school workers bring directness of 
effort and importunate prayer to bear upon the conver- 
sion of our Sunday-school scholars, Try it! Bro. Smith 
has a class of boys from twelve to fourteen years of age. 
Take John first; manage to meet him alone somewhere. 
Talk winningly and lovingly. A frigid and extremely 
solemn manner msy repel. Be full of love yourself, and 
love will make attractive, your words and manner. Bat 
depend not upon the effort in iteelf. It is only a means 
of grace. Seek importunately the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit upon the dear boy’ssoul. Then take another and 
yet another, till all are converted. 


PARADES AND SUCH LIKE. 
BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD, 


HE past few weeks the annual parades of the Sun- 

dsy schools have set many a young heart palpitating 
—and many an older one, too, for that matter. Brooklyn, 
of course, took the palm. Already celebrated for the en- 
thusiasm with which her schools and their friends enter 
into the work, the turn-out on this occasion was larger 
and grander than ever before; elaborate the decorations, 
joyous the music, abundant the fi »wers, and the regiments 
of lads and lasses, with their fresh, young faces, and 
fresh spring dresses, and gay fiags and banners, and 
their elastic marchings and gladsome songs,—well, well, 
it did make our hearts thumy against our vests, and our 
eyes fill with tears—ridiculous tearr, for we were not 
sorry a bit. 

In this thing we are certainly ahead of 1776, for the 
dear old Puritans and Quakers knew nothing of Sun- 
day-school parades in the merry month ot May. What 
did they know of these hundred regiments of Christ’s 
cadets, their brains filled with “International lessons,” 
and their hearts with ‘‘ golden texts,” and better to them 
than all, their little stomachs full of ice-cream and 
strawberries. 

How those old fellows could make life endurable with- 
out ice cream and strawberries, is a mystery the children 
cannot fathom on the bright May day. And then the 
speech-making in the churches. Oh, yes, the speech- 
making! Well, now, you needn’t yawn, my dear young 
friends. It is true Brother Ad!ivitum was somewhat con- 
tinuous, but then our friend Dr. Shortlaff was spicy, and 
Capt. Warton made you cry over those incidents of the 
soldier boys, and you couldn’t keep from clapping when 
Bro. Eathuse “ went for” the cowards, talebearers, lazy- 
bones, and other shabby characters in Sunday-school 
life, and praised up the brave, truthful, studious, clever 
boys and girls, in which you recognized your own por- 
traits. Altogether, the speech-making was not such an 
unmitigated evil after all, especially when it was sand- 
wiched with singing, and washed down with ice-cream 
and strawberries. 

Does any conservative shake his head at these parades 
of the children? Do I hear him muttering about foster- 
ing vanity and pride, and other bad things in the child’s 
heart? Clearly he hasn't seen them. A more innocent 
kind of pride I don’t want to see than that which hur- 
rahs for “Oar Sunday-school.” It is for parents, teach- 
ers, scholars, and pastors, a scene of simple delight; it is 
wedding the sweetest season of the year with the love- 
liest period of life, twining childhood and youth with 
flowers and music, and mingling the seriousness of relig- 
ious training with the joyousness of a festival, and the 
sympathy of multitudes moved by common impulses to 
noble aims. 

Let them march on, these fair and rosy armies, with 
their banners bearing holy symbols and their badges 
with inspiring mottoes. The tavern-loungers look at 
them with blood-shot eyes, and turn away from a vision 
of their innocent years; the gray-haired look at them, 
and a benediction quivers on their lips; the regged street 
waifs look at them, and a new hope falls like a star into 
their little darkened minds; from the mansions of the 
ricb, and the tenements of the poor, parents see their 
children mingling on one common plane of Sunday- 
school equality, and feel that they are not utter aliens 
from each other; and heaven looks down with compla- 
cency upon them, for their angels do always behold the 
face of the Father, and they, too, are teachers of the 
young, guiding and guarding in their march to the upper 
temple, snd the eternal festival. Ob, that gladsome May 
day, when the armies of God’s children shall come 
marching through the jeweled gates with waving banners 
of victory, and hosannas of gratitude, to cast their gar- 
lands at the feet of the Great Teacher, to receive his 
“‘well done,” and to rest in the bosom of an infinite 
content ! 
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LESSON HELPS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALEN DAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1876.) 






2. July 9,—Bolomon’s ChOICE...-++-+-rererverrresrersererers® 2 Chron 1; 1-17 
8. July 16,—Bolomon’s Temple...ss-v-srrerrerererereerees 2 Chron. 8 ; 1-17 
4. July 23.—The Temple Dedicated...-..+..seeeeererrreeseerrs 1 Kings 8: 6 21 
5, July 30.—Solomon’s PLAYET..--s00eeeee9 sessed Kings 8 ; 22-80 
6. Aug. 6.—Solomon’s PrOBPCTILY «--eereeermeres ..1 Kings 10 : 1-10 
7, Aug. 18.—The Call Of Wisdom....rreseseee Prov. 1 : 20-83 
8. Aug. 20.—The Value Of WASAOM...scecceeesererenee eneeneree Prov. 3: 1-19 
9. Aug. 27.—Honest [NAUSETY...ssereeernseeeesessererernneeeennerens Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10, Sept. 8.—Intemperance......--sv-sseveewe evrrrerrrerereerers® Prov. 23 : 29-35 
11, Sept. 10.—The Excellent WOmMAM..-.+--s+sssreeesreesreers Prov. 31 : 10-31 
12, Sept. 17.—A GOA] y Life.....eeeeeseerserereesnrsersrrersseorerses® Eccl, 12: 1-14 
18, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, & Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JULY 23, 1876. 
Title: THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I BrsEECcH YOU THEREFORE, 
BRETHREN, BY THE MERCIES OF Gop, THAT YE PRE- 
SENT YOUR BODIES A LIVING SACRIFICE, HOLY, AC- 
CRPTABLE UNTO Gop. — Rom. 12: hs 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, July 17; 1 Kings 8:5 21 
Tuesday, July 18: Ex. 40; 17-88, The tabernacle set up. 
Wednesday, July 19: Ezra 6: 1-12, The second temple decreed. 
Thursday, July 20: Ezra 6: 12-22, The second temple dedicated. 
Friday, July 21: Joho 2: 13-22 Thetemple for worship only. 
Saturday, July 22; 1 Cor. 3:1-17. God's living temples. 
Sunday, July 23; John 14: 15-28. How to become temples. 


LE*SON TEXT. 
{1 Kings 8: 5-21.) 

5, And king Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel, that were 
assembled unto him, were with him before the erk, sacrificing sheep 
and oxen, that could not be told nor numbered for multitude. 

6. And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the LorD 
unto his place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy place, 
even under the wings of the cherubim. 

7. For the cherubim spread forth their two wings over the place of 
the ark,and the cherubim covered the ark and the staves thereof 
above. 

8, And they drew out the staves, that the ends of the staves were 
seen out in the holy place before the oracle, and they were not seen 
without; and there they are unto this day. 

9. There was nothing in the aik save the two tables of stone, which 
Moses put there at Horeb, when the LorD made a covenant with the 
children of Israel, when they came out of the land of Egypt. 

10. And it came to pass, when the priesis were come out of the 
holy p'ace, that the cloud filled the house of the Lorpb. 

11. So that the priests c yuld not stand to minister because of the 
cloud; for the glory of the Lorp had filled the house of the LorD. 

12. Then tpake Solomon, The Lorp 2.4 that he would dwell in 
the thick darkness. 

18. I have surely built thee 
thee to abide in fr ever. 

14. And the king turned his face about, and blessed all the con- 
gregation of Israel: and all the congregation of Israel stood ; 

15, And he said, Blessed be the LORD God of Israel, which spake 
with his mouth unto David my father, and hath with his hand ful- 
tilled it, saying, 

16 Since the day that I brovght forth my people Israel out of 
Egypt, | chose no city out of all the tribes of Israel to build a house, 
that my name might be therein; but I chose David to be over my 
people Itrael. 

17. And it was in the heart of David my father to build a house 
for the name of the LORD God of Israel. 

18, And the Lorp said unto David my father, Whereas it was in 
thy heart to baild a house unto my name, thou didst well that it was 
in thy heart. 

19, Nevertheless, thou shalt not build the house; but thy son that 
shall come forth out of thy loins, he shall build the house unto my 
name, . 

90, And the Lord hath performed his word that he spake, and I 
am risen up in the room of David my father, and sit on the throne 
of Israel, as the Lord promised, and have built a house for the name 
of the Lorp God of Israel. 

21, And I have set there & place for the ark, wherein is the cove- 
nant of the Lorp, which he made with our fathers, when he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. 


The sacredness of God's house. 


a house to dwell in, a settled place for 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


| ps the parallel passages in 2 Chron. 5: 14; 6: 1- 

11; and Psalms 24, 47, 97, and 182. 
When the gorgeous temple and its splendid furniture, 
the spacious courts and all their belongings were finished, 
and all the sacred things dedicated by David had been 
placed in the treasury of the house, arrangements were 
made for the formal dedication of the temple with great 
solemnity and magnificence, in which the whole nation 
by their representatives should take part, Solomon 
called together at Jerusalem, all the chieftains of the 
tribes and the heads of all the orders. Doubtless the 
priesthood and the Loevites, as they had been organized 
by his father, were all in attendance. 

The time selected for this solemn ceremonial of na- 
tional interest and world-wide import, was peculiarly 
appropriate. The year, as stated by some chronologisis, 
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was a jabilee year, and the first of a new century. The 
month was the seventh of the ecclesiastical year, called 
E:hanim, corresponding with our October, during which 
the feast of Tabernacles, one of the most joyous and giad- 
some festivals of the year, was observed. It was a feast 
instituted in commemoration of the Israelites dwelling in 
booths in the wilderness, and kept at the time of in- 
gathering, as & grateful harvest-home. It was & time 
peculiarly appropriate for the transference of the ark of 
the covenant from its temporary reating-place in the 
tabernacle, to its more permanent abode in the temple. 
A very great multitude also would be present in atten- 
dance on the feast. 


THE LESSON. 


(1) Of the acts of dedica- 
(3) Of the words of thanks- 


The lesson gives an account : 
tion ; (2) Of the cloud of glory; 
giving. 

|. THE ACTS OF DEDICATION (5-9). 
The main service was the installation of the ark of the 
covenant, the symbol of the divine presence, by putting 
it in its place within the holy place, beneath the 
cherubim. 
A grand procession was formed, led by the monarch 
and all the elders of Israel, who were accompavied by 
bands of musicians, singers, and trumpeters, and those 
who played on cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, to go 
and bring the ark from the place where David had placed 
it. The priests, as at the time of crossing the Jordan, 
took up the ark, another company brought the old 
Mossic tabernacle, which had been at Gibeon, perhaps 
also the tent prepared by David on Zion, followed by the 
Levites bearing the sacred vessels belonging to the taber- 
nacle. It would seem as though priests had been sta- 
tioned all along the way, to offer sacrifices of sheep and 
oxen, so numerous a8 not to be counted for multitude. 

When the procession arrived at the place, the ark, 
borne by the priests, advanced through the open portals, 
thence across the holy place to the vail separating the 
sanctuary. This vail was withdrawn and the ark set in 
its proper place under the shadow of cherubim, the place 
of its rest. Within the ark was a treasure more sacred 
than all the royal gifts of father and son—the two tables 
of stone. After putting the ark in its place, the priests 
drew forth the staves. The object of this is not obvious. 
Some think it may have been done to indicate that here- 
after the ark would not require to be carried. Others 
suppose that the projecting staves might serve as & guide 
to the high priest when he went in to officiate before the 
ark. 

When the priests came forth from their completed 
work, a grand burst of music and sacred song arose from 
the entire choir, and probably a large part of the assem- 
bly joined in the glad refrain of the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth psalm. 





Tne act of dedication consisted in the solemn proces- 
sion, the numerous sacrifices, the placiog of the ark, and 
the grateful praise. 


ll. THE CLOUD OF GLORY (10, 11). 


While the music rolled through the temple, and the 
voice of praise and thankagiviog rose high unto the 
Lord, the cloud filled the house. At once a gracious 
manifestation of the divine presence, and an obvious 
testimony that God accepted the wok, and consented to 
dwell there as he had done in the tabernacle, ‘“‘ The glory 
of the Lord filled the house.” Precisely in what this 
glory consisted we are not told, A similar scene occurred 
at the consecration of the tabernacle (Exod. 40 : 34, ete.). 
As on the former occasion, Moses could not enter into 
the tabernacle because of the cloud, so now, 80 over- 
whelming was the sense of the divine presence as mani- 
fested by a cloud of bright radiance (or deepened gloom), 
that the priests could not stand to minister because of it. 
The holy of holies jllumed with supernal splendor, the 
awe-struck priests, and the sudden burst of the music 
must have made & powerful impression on the whole 
assembly, filling their minds alike with holy fear and 
grateful joy. By this manifestation God deepened their 
reverence and inspired the hopes of his people, cautioned 
them of his presence and power, and his readiness to 
receive their worship and listen to their prayers. The 
crowning glory of the temple was the presence of its 
Lord, its greatest adornment his glory that filled it. His 
acceptance of the house, rendered it glorious and stamped 
it holy. 

itl. WORDS OF THANKSGIVING (12-21). 

While the priests and the people were still awed by 
what they had seen, and by the remains of the mystic 
cloud which still hovered around the oracle, the young 
monarch with the view of dispelling their fears, and en- 
couraging their hearts, standing on a platform, specially 





prepared for the purpose, assured them that the cloud 








was no sign of omincus evils, but a gracious token of ap- 
proval and acceptance. The address of the* king con- 
sists of an apostrophe to God, a benediction upon the 
people, and an expression of gratitute for the fulfillment 
of the divine promises. 

1, Solomon refers to the manner in’which God had re- 
vealed himself in the past (Lev. 16: 2; Pas. 18: 11; 97: 
2), and adds, I have built thee place to dwell in, and 
wherein thou mayest manifest thyself, of which thou hast 
said, this is my rest for ever (Psa. 132 : 14). 

2. Having uttered these words with his face toward 
the holy place, the king turned towards the people, who 
were standing up, and blessed all the cop gregation of 
Israel. And in the hush which followed, he gave fervent 
thanks to God for the fulfillment of all his promises 
made to his father David (2 Sam. 7 : 6 16). 

3. He recounts the dealings of God with his father, and 
with himself, and refers to what they had that day seen 
as evidence of God’s faithfulness to them as his people. 
That God chose David my father to be king over his 
people; and by 4 marvellous series of events led him 
from the sheepcote on the hills of Bethlehem to the 
royal courts of the palace in Jerusalem. 

That my father purposed in his heart to build a house 
unto the name of the Lord, and God approved the pur- 
pose, but forbade him to carry it out, assuring him at the 
same time that his son should succeed him on the throne 
and build the house for the Lord. : 
That I have been raised up in the room of my father 
David, have been established on the throne, and have 
built a house for the name of the Lord God of Israel, 
and have set therein a place for the ark, wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord with our fathers, when he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. Thus whatever I have 
been able to accomplish is in accordance with the design 
of my father, and the promises of God. The Lord has 
performed all the work, and to him be all the praise. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


(a.) We should present our best services only in the name 
of Christ. The altar sanctifies the gift. Before dedi- 
cating the finished temple unto God, Slomon caused & 
greai multitude of sacrifices to be cffered. All our gifts 
need to be presented by us, relying on the merits of our 
own great sacrifice, on whose account we and ours are 
acceptable to God (Heb. 10:10, 14), Are you sanctified 
by this one offering? 

(b) We should first dedicate ourselves unto God, Every 
believer is a temple, holy unto God. Follow the exam- 
ple of the churches of Macedonia, who “first gave their 
ownselves unto the Lord.” S:e the golden text, and 2 
Cor. 5:15. The best, greatest, and most acceptable gift 
any one can give unto the Lord is himself, and it should 
be the fist. Have you given yourself a living sacrifice 
unto the Lord? 

(c.) We should praise God in the ordinances of his wor- 
ship. It was while the priests, choir, and people with 
one consent, before the ark, lifted up their voices in his 
praise, and gratefully celebrated his great goodness, that 
God filled the house with his glory. It was while waiting 
in prayer in the upper room at Pentecost, and also when 
the church were gathered together in prayer for deliver- 
ance that they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. A 
grateful, joyc us, hopeful church may expect the presence 
of God to be with them. Seek earnestly for the pres- 
ence of God to be graciously manifested in the school 
and the church where you attend. Praise God with all 
your hearts, for he is good. “ Praise the Lord; for the 
Lord is good: sing praises unto his name; for it is 
pleasant.” : 

(d.) We should frequently recount God's mercies, Thus 
did king Solomon. He spesks of blessings to his father, 
to himself, and to the people. If we would only stop 
and attempt to count our mercies every day, we would be 
both grateful and glad (golden text). 

(ce) We should prize the promises of God. What God 
promised to David he fully pe:fsrmed. All his promises 
are true, not one of them can fail. Make yourselves 
familiar with the promises. Trust them fully, plead 
them frequently, expect their fu! fi iment, and be joyously 
grateful when they are fulfilled to yourselves or to others. 


Promises to parents are sometimes fulfilled in their chil- 
dren. 


° “ Christ is our cornerstone, 
Oa him alone we build ; 
With his true saints alone 
The courts of heaven are filled ; 
On his great love 
Our hopes we place 
Of present grace 





And joys above.” 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


HIS lesson and the next will present one of the most 
sublime scenes of the Old Testament, if it can be 
brought to the understanding of little ones. First of all, 
see if they have a correct knowledge of the temple, as 
taught last week. Review to call out answers from those 
who know, and thus instruct those who were then absent. 
Tell the class the great work was all done, every stone 
in its own place, the gold all bright, the brass all polished, 
the rubbish of building all cleared away, every part new 
and clean, bright and shining. 

What was it built for? With all its golden furniture 
and costly walls, it was only a house until it was put to 
the purpose for which it was made—to worship God. 
Suppose a house is built: it may be as beautiful as a 
palace, but until a family move in and live there, it is 
not a home; only a silent, empty house. Seven and 
a half years of work, and then the temple was ready for 
use, Was it nota glad day when it was finished? It 
was built for what people to worship God? -For the 
whole nation of Jews, the same people God had watched 
and guided through wanderings and wars. Let some 
of the children tell briefly something they remember of 
his leadings and deliverances. 

Wasn’t it right for them all to come up to see the 
temple and worship there at the very beginning? Per- 
haps there has been some church dedication or other 
building, familiar to the children, by which you can 
illustrate. Explain “dedicate.” To set apart, to give 
to the purpose for which it was made. Odur lesson tells 
of the 

DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 

Did God come and accept the temple? Let us learn 
all we can of this dedication ; and we shall then know 
how they gave; if God accepted ; what we have to give ; 
and if he will accept our offering. 

WHEN WAS IT? 

How many years were they building the temple? 
Before what had they worshiped so many years? Taber- 
nacle means tent. The tabernacle was a holy tent built 
for God, as God directed. The Jews had a great feast 
every year, called the feast of tabernacles, when they all 
came up to Jerusalem and staid seven days, and gave 
thanks to God that the years were all over when they 
lived in tents and wandered in the wilderness. They 
made tents (like little rooms) of green boughs of trees ; 
and they lived in them that week, and sang joyful songs, 
and waved green branches as they worshiped God and 
thanked him. But God had been worshiped in a tent 
far longer than they ever lived in tents. 

Was it not right and pleasant, now that a solid house 
had been built for him, that they should come and re- 
joice together at the very time of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles? You know when people are very glad and all 
come together to rejoice, they call it a Jubilee. Well, 
the Jews had one every fifty years; for God had told 
Moses that after seven times seven years (how many 
would that be?) the next year was to be a Sabbath-year, 
called a year of jubilee. In the beginning of it they 
were to blow trumpets and proclaim that the year of 
jubilee had come. The dedication of the temple began 
as this year of jubilee came in and also on the feast of 
tabernacles, making it the greatest jubilee and most 
joyful feast ever kept. 

WHERE WAS IT? 


Where was the temple built? What took place on 
Mount Moriah long before? Why was Jerusalem called 
the holy city? You must not suppose the whole crowd 
could all get close to the temple on Mount Moriah. 
What a sight it must have been to see such crowds and 
crowds of people; thousands of green tents on all the 
roads leading into Jerusalem, on all the hillsides, through 
all the city streets, on the flat roofs of the houses, every 
spot under the blue sky, large enough to hold a tent. 


WHO CAME THERE? 


Solomon called all the princes, the elders, and fathers 
of the tribes to come and help to dedicate the temple of 
the Lord. Probably many of these same men about 
twelve years before listened to David’s charge to his son. 
Recall it. All the priests were there in sacred robes, ‘‘ of 
blue and purple and scarlet and fine linen, with breast- 
plates of gold and curious girdles.” One hundred and 
twenty of the priests had trumpets, and all the singers 
wore white robes, and in their hands were harps and 
cymbals. Solomon was there, where all the company 
could see him and hear his voice. He was up on a 
platform of brass which he had built right before the 
great altar in front of the temple. There he stood in all 














the grandeur of his kingly robs and crown, high up so 
that all the people might see their king. 

There were other living things besides the people and 
priests and king. Olose by and far off, everywhere 
around, were thousands of oxen, sheap, and lambs 
What for? 

WHAT WAS DONE? 


They had come with offsrings for God; the sheep and 
oxen were to be c{f-red up as sacrifices before him. How 
many days did the feast of tabernacles usually last? 
This time it was to be twice seven dsys; and all that 
time offerings were to be going up to God from the altars 
consecrated to him. 

If there is time, the great molten sea resting on twelve 
oxen of brass, three looking each way, the ten lavers of 
brass for the priests to wash the offerings in, might here 
be described, letting the children first tell what they 
know of offsring up sacrifices, 

What had this vast congregation met todo? What 
holy thing had a’ ways been to them the sign of the pres- 
ence of God? What had David once brought to Zion 
amid such rejoicing as this? He had built a tent there 
for the ark, but now it was to be carried into the temple, 
its place of rest. In the midst of the great procession, 
the priests brought the a: k from Mount Zion, ¢ ffering all 
the way sacrifices which could not be counted, there 
were so many. Then the priests, bearing the golden 
staves of the ark upon their shoulders, carried it into 
the temple, and placed it in the holy of holies 
under the shadowing wings of two golden cherubim 
or angels, They set it down and left it there, and 
then came out of the holy place in sight of the peo- 
ple again. Then the temple was really God’s, given to 
him, and he accepted it. Every watehing eye in the 
vast meeting could see that God was there. When the 
priests came out the house was filled with the glory of the 
Lord. 

The holy of holies needed no windows, no light of 
day to rest on the ark, for the shining presence of God 
dwelt between the cherubims over the mercy-seat. A 
cloud rested around the whole temple, showing every 
one that God accepted as his dwelling-place the temple 
they had built, 

How still they must have been when they saw the 
thick cloud, The songs were hushed; every heart felt 
God is here. Then Solomon stood up on his platform, 
and made an address to the people. He turned his face 
to them, and blessed them; and they all stood and 
listened to their king, as he said, “The Lord said that he 
would dwell in the darkness.” He told them again how 
his father desired to build the house, and how God had 
promised that his son should build it, and now they all 
rejoiced to see that glorious day, when all was done as 
the Lord promised. 

For next Sunday, we shall learn about the very words 
of his prayer. 

Where did we learn last Sunday that God says he 
will dwell? 

What were the oxen and sheep offzred up for? Do 
we have such sacrifices now? Why not? Our verse to- 
day tells us to present cur bodies as a sacrifice to him? 
If the heart is his temple, won’t the body it lives in 
belong to him too? Will not the lips love to speak of 
him, the little feet gladly walk in his ways, the hands 
love todo his service? This is what it means to “ present 
your bodies.” Will he accept the service? What does 
the verse say? Acceptable; that is, pleasing unto God. 

Possibly these hints are used by some who have not 
access to the many works on this subject; for such we 
recommend and cffer the most reliable and least bewil- 
dering of all helps— 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION, , 


Feast of Tabernacles: Ley. 23 : 33-44, 

Year of Jubilee: Ley. 25: 8 55, 

Began to build: 1 Kings 6:1, 

Finished: 1 Kings 6: 38. 

Dedicated: 1 Kings 8: 1, 2, 

Solomon’s platform: 2 Chron. 6: 12, 13, 
The ark: Ex. 25; 10-15. 

The cloud: Ex. 40: 34-38. 

Parallel accounts; 2 Chron, 5: 1-14; 6: 1-13. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


KINGS 8:5, Sacrificing . . . And the king, and all Israel with 
bim, offered sacrifice before the Lord. And Solomon offered a 
sacrifice of peace offerings, which he offered unto the Lord, two and 
twenty thousand oxen, aud an hundred and twenty thousand sheep, 


1 Kings 8: 62,63 . . . And it was so, that when they that bore the 
ark of the Lord had gone six paces, he (| David) sacrificed oxen and 
fat ifgs,2Sam.6:13 ... So they brought the ark of God, and set 
it in the mid.t of the tent that David had pitched for it; and they 
offered burut sac. ifices and peace offerings before God, 1 Chron. 16: 1. 

V.6. Unto his place ... And the oracle he prepared in the house 
within, to set there the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 1 Kings 6: 19 

. . And thou shalt hang up the yail under the taches, that thou 
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mayest bring in thither within the vail the ark of the testimony, Ex. 
26:33... And he brought the ark into the tabernacle, and set up 
the vail of the covering, and covered the ark of the testimony; as 
the Lord commanded Moses, Ex. 40: 21, 

Under the wings . . . And he set the cherubims within the inner 
house; and they stretched forth the wings of the cherub’ ms, so that 
the wing of the one touched the one wall, and the wing of the other 
cherub touched the other wall; and their wings touched one 


another in the midst of the house, 1 Kings 6: 27 . Thou that 
dwellest between ihe cherubims, shine forth, Psa 80:1... Hesit 


teth between the cherubims, Psa. $9;1 . . . O Lord of hosts, God of 
Israel, that dwellest between the cherubims, Isa. 87:16... And 
the sound of the cherubims’ wings was heard even to the outer 
court, Ezek, 10: 5, 

V 8. Drew owt the staves . . . The staves shall be in the rings of 


the ark; they shall not be taken from it, Ex 25; 15. 


Uato this day . . . And they [the twelve staves! are there unto 
this day, Josh.4:9. .. This saying [that the body of Jesus was 
stolen by his disciples] is commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day, Matt. 28: 15. 

V.9. Nothing in the ark, save, etc. . . . In the ark thou shalt put 
the testimony that I shall give thee, Ex. 25:21 .. . 1 will write on 
the tables the words that were in the first tables which thou breakest, 
and thou shalt put them in the ark, Deut. 10:2... There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables which Moses put therein at ~ 
Horeb, 1 Chron. 5:10... Theark of the covenant overlaid round 
about with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant, Heb. 9: 4. 

The Lord made a covenant .. . Behold the blood of the covenant, 
which the Lord hath made with you concerning all these words, 
Ex 24:8... After the tenor of these words [ have made a cove 
nant with thee and with Israel, Ex. 34:27... And he declared 
unto you his covenant, which he commanded you to perform, even 
ten commandments: and he wrote them upon two tables of stone, 
Deut. 4: 13. 

V.10. Thecloud . . . Andthe Lord went before them by day in 
a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way, Ex. 13:21... The Lord 
louked unto the host of the Egyptians thr.ugh the pillar of fire and 
of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, Ex. 14:24. , 
B-hold, the glory of the Lord appeared in acloud, Ex.16:10.., 
And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud 
covered it six days, Ex. 24:16. . . And the temple was filled with 
smoke from the glory of God, and from his power, Rev. 15: 8. 

V.18. The glory of the Lord... 7 he glory of the Lord shall appear 
unto you, Lev.9:6.. . And the glory of the Lord appeared unto 
all the people, Lev. 9:23 . . . And the glory of the Lord came into 
the house, Ezek. 43:4 . . . Behold, the glory of the Lord filled the 
house of the Lord, Ezek. 44:4 . . . Aud we beheld his glory, John 
1:14... But he [Stephen], being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, Acts7:55..., 
We all, with open face, beholding as in glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the seme image, 2 Cor. 3:18 . . . And the city had 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof, Rev. 21: 28, 

V.12. The thick darkness . . . And the people stood afar off: and 
Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God was, Ex. 20: 21 

. . These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly in the 
mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick 
darkness, Deut. 5:22... Verily, thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
Isa, 45:15... Ye are not come unto... blackness, and dark- 
ness, and tempest, Heb. 12: 18. 

V.15. Spake, and hath fulfilled . . . There failed not aught of any 
good thing, which the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel; 
all came to pass, Josh. 21:45 ... Thou hast magnified thy wo:d 
above all thy name, Psa. 138:2 ... Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away, Matt. 24: 35. 

V.16. Chose no city . . . The Lord hath chosen Zion: he hath 
desired it for his habitation, Psa. 132: 15, 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


KINGS 8:5. Before the ark. When the procession 
reached the temple, the ark was laid down in the 
outer court before the entrance to the holy place, and a 
great and solemn sacrifice offered; then the pries:s bore 
the ark to its appointed place.— Bahr. ; 


Sacrificing.—Sacrifices had been c ffared by David when 
he brought the ark to Mount Zon (2 Sam. 6: 13), but 
apparently in no great numbers (1 Caron, 15: 26).— 
Speaker's Comm, 


Multitude of sheep, etc —The road (such was the tradi- 
tional picture preserved by Josephus) was flsoded with 
the streams of blood. The air was darkened and scented 
with the clouds of incense; the songs and dances were 
unintermitted.— Stanley. 


V. 6. The priests brought in the ark.—Which they had 
taken off the Lavites’ shoulders, to bring it into the 
place appointed for it, even the midst of the most holy. 
—Trapp. 

V. 8. Drew out the staves.—Not wholly, which was ex- 
pressley forbidden (Ex. 25:15; Numb. 4:6); but in 
part.— Pool, 

Drew out some way, but not entirely.— Parkhurst, 


The retiring priests, as a sign that it |the ark| was to 
go out thence no more, drew forth from it the staves, or 
nandiles, on which they had borne it to and fro; and 
although the staves themselves remained within the vail, 
the ends could just be seen protruding through the door, 
in token that its long wanderings were over.—<Stan/ey. 


Not seen without —They were seen out, to wit, without 
outside of| the ark, and | outside of| the cherubims 
which covered all the other parts; but they were no/ seen 
without | outside of| the oracle, to wit, in the holy place, 
strictly so called. For how could they be seen there, 
when there was both a wall and a thick vail between 
that place and the oracle? And these staves were left in 
this posture, that the high priest might hereby be cer- 
tainly guided to that very particular place, where he 
was one day in a year to sprinkle blood, and to offer in- 
cense Lefare the ark.—Pool, 


The staves were so drawn out that the ends of them 
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the way he should go just before the mercy-seat on the 
day of expiation.— Patrick, 


V. 9 Nothing in the ark save, etc —That is, Nothing of 
the book of the law, saith Vatabius, but the decalogue ; 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were also in the ark 
(Heb. 9: 4), though Junius holdeth that wherein, there 
relateth, not to the a:k but to the tabernacle.— 7rapp. 


Nothing elee was ever in the ark, the articles men- 
tioned (Heb 9: 4) being not in, but by it, being Jaid in 
the most holy place betore the testimony (Ex. 16 : 33 ; 
Numb. 17 : 10).— Jamieson. 


We must not forget that though the ark of the cove- 
nant was, indeed, brought (1 Kings 8) into the temple of 
Solomon, yet it perished in the destruction of that temple 
by the Chaldeans, so that the second temple had, in its 
most holy place, absolutely none of these articles, as 
Josepbus (Ball, Jud, V. 5. 5) expressly testifies, This 
also confirms our belief that the purpose of the author 
\of Hebrewr| is not to describe the holy localities and 
turni\ure of tne second temple, but that these things are 
mentioned, only in order to exhibit that which mirrored 
forth the peculiar nature and dignity, and especially 
the symbolical and typical character, of the Mosaic 
Sanctuary.— Moll. 


There were various relics of incalculable interest which 
are regarded to have been Jaid up within, or beside it,— 
the pot of manna, the staff or sceptre of the tribe of 
Aaron, and the goiden censer of Aaron. These all were 
gone ; lost, it may be in the Pailistine captivity. Bat it 
still contained a monument more than any of 
these. In the darkness of the interior lay the two granite 
biccks from Mount Sinai; covered with the ancient 
characters in which were graven the ten commandments. 
—Atanley. 


V.10. The Cloud.—The cloud, not a cloud (Luther), 
but that, in and with which, as once at the ta acle, 
the glory of the Lord came down, though naturally not 
the same cloud as at that time. What v. 10 says of the 


cloud, v. 11 says of the glory of the Lord; it filled the 
house —Bahr, 


The cloud—the visible symbol of the divine presence 
—the Shechinah cf the Targums—which had been 

romised before the ark was begun (Ex. 29: 43), and 
had filled the tabernacle as soon as it was completed 
(Ex, 40 : 34), and which had probably been seen from 
tume to time during the long inte: val when we have no 
express mention of it, from a little before the death of 
Muses (Deut, 31: 15) to the present occasion, now once 
more appeared in tull magnificence, and took, as it were, 


full possession of the building which Solomon was dedi- | ® 


cating.-—Speaker’s Comm, 


V.12. The Lord said —The reference is to such pas- 
sages as Ex, 19:9 16,18; Ex, 20:21; Deut. 4:11; 
Deut. 5:22; eve., as well as to Lev. 16:2. Svlomon 
sees in the cloud the visible symbul of God’s presence, 
and a the token asa proof that he has taken pos 
session of the house built for him, and will thenceforth 
dwell there.—peuker’s Comm, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CTS OF DED: CATION.—No charge was made in 
the temple at the moment of its dedication. It was, 
however, formally set apart for God, and God accepted 
the « ff.ring. At the opening of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion all the buildings were in readiness, They were held 
by the Finance Oommittee, who had made the contracts 
and paid the bills, This committee formally turned 
over the work to the Centennial Commission, which in 
turn presented the whole to the President of the Uaited 
Sates, who declared the Exhibition opened, at which 
announcement the flags were hoisted, bells were rung, 
cannon were fired, the people cheered, and the Halle- 
lujah Chorus was sung. 


PERSONAL DEDICATION.—Every one who becomes a 
Christian dedicates himself personally to the Saviour. 
He sings: 

* Just as 1 am—thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down ; 
Now, to be thine, yea, thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 


He may profess Christ before men. He may in bap- 
tism and church membership dedicate himself to his 
Lord, And in many emergencies of life he may dedicate 
himssif anew. “ With the heart man believeth unto 
rigatecusness ; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation ” (Rom. 10: 10), 


TOKENS OF ACCEPTANCE,—Where gifts are bestowed 
the receiver makes suitable acknwoledgment. It may be 
a mere “thank you ;” it may be a letter of thanks ; or, it 
may be a return gift. God showed his acceptance of the 
temple by the cloud of glory. 


GRATEFUL sERViCcE.—A child has had the promise of 
some fond. y-coveted present, At last the present comes. 
Wonder is his first emotion. Has it really come? he 
siys. Then pleasure f.llows, and thankfuloess at las‘, 
in which he tells all his companions, and praises the 
kind giver of the gift. So Solomon felt before God. 


might be seen; whereby the high priest was directed in 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARK. 
[From Atwater’s Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews ] 


E are now to interpret the significance of the ark of 
the covenant. 

The fact that it was designed for the safe-keeping of 
the two tablets on which the decalogue was written, is 
one of many indications that these tablets were regarded 
as very precicus. If one observes that the ten words 
were inscribed on stone for the sake of permanence; that 
this durable record was preserved in a chest specially 
constructed for the purpose; that this depository of the 
inscription was the sole furniture of that department in 
the tabernacle, which was not merely the holiest of all, 
but accessible only through the outer chamber and the 
ccurt; that the tabernacie itself was the centre of the 
encampment, being surrounded first by the tribe of Levi, 
and then by the other tribes, arranged in a second cordon 
—he must conclude that as its kernel is the most value- 
able part of a nut, so the words inscribed on the tablets 
of testimony were more important than the successive 
shells and hulls by which they were protected and pre- 


The value thus attributed to the decalogue results 
from its being a testimony of God, revealing not merely, 
as perhaps we have been accustomed to think, what he 
wills, but what heis. The “ten words” inscribed on 
these tablets do, indeed, contain commandments ; but 
first of all they testify that God is a deliverer. The in- 
scription commences, “I am Jehovah, thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondsge.” By its requirements and prohibi- 
tions, the document testifies that Jehovah was holy, and 


required holiness of his people. Because of this witness | of 


which the inscription bore concerning Jehovah, it was 
called the testimony; and because its author had pro- 
pound: d it as the basis of the covenant he wished to make 
with the Hebrews, and they had formally and solemply 
consented to receive it as such, it was also called the 
covenant, 

For corresponding reasons the ark was sometimes 
termed the ark of the testimony, and sometimes the ark of 
the covenant. 

Over these tablets of testimony was the throne of 
Jehovah, where he dwelt between the cherubs which 
stood one on either end of the cove of the ark. Above 
this cover, or mercy-seat, as it is termed in the Eaglish 
version, and between these cherubs, was in particular, as 
the tabernacle was in a more general senss, the placa 
where the God of the Hebrews localized himself in the 
midst of the people whom he had chosen that they should 
be holy. His throne was thus established on the testi- 
mony, or covenant, as a foundation. There can be little 
doubt that two passages in the book of Psalms, which 
are more alike in the original than in the English ver- 
sion, refer to this position of his throne over the deca- 
logue. One of them reads, “ Jastice and judgment are 
the habitation (or, in the margin, establishment) of thy 
throne. Robinson’s Gasenius gives “ foundation” as a 
more exact equivalent of the Hebrew word than “ habita- 
tion ” or “ establishment.’’ Employing this more accurate 
definition in place of ‘‘habitation,” the other passage 
reads, ‘‘ Righteousness and judgment are the foundation 
of his throne.” At all events, the relative position of 
the mercy-seat, or throne of grace, to the tablets bearing 
witness to the holiness of God, is a symbolic utterance of 
the same truth which awakened once and again the en- 
thusiasm of the psalmist. Over the testimony, as the 
basis of the covenant, was the place where Jehovah 
dwelt among his people as their God and King. 

Here was his throne between the two cherubs of gold, 
and in the midst cf the cherubic figures wrought into the 
tabernacle itself. The cherub | a symbol of re- 
deemed and perfected humanity, and the Aoly of holies 
representing the kingdom of God in its perfecied condi- 
tion, we are constrained to look, for the reality of what 
is here exhibited, backward to the earthly ise 
where God and man walked together in friendly com- 


ee or forward to the restored ise of the New 
erusalem, or upward to that where our Lord 
went on the day of his death. ‘‘ To-day,” said he to the 


en malefactor, “shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
there not, then, even now, a place in the heavens where 





the spirits of just men made perfect are with God, seeing 
as they areseen, knowing as they are known, walkirg by 
sight and not by faith? Is not this the paradise which was 
prepared for man on the earth, but removed to heaven 
on account of hissin? Is not this the tabernacle which 
is to come down from God out of heaven, to be estab- 
lished on the earth as the final state of his kingdom here? 

The garden of Eden was no sooner vacated by man 
than it was placed under the care of cherubs, to be kept 
by them the original heir should be restored to his 
inheritance. A tableau of cherubs around the throne of 
Jehovah is, therefore, a prediction and a promise to men 
of restoration to such fellowship with God as Adam en- 
joyed before the earth ceased to be a paradize. It au- 
thorizes them to expect that redemption will restore not 
only fallen humanity to holiness and fellowship with 
G d, but the material universe to its pristine fiiness for, 
and symbolism of, such a condition of mankind, making 
it a tabernacle of God where he will meet his people. 
The association of the cherubs with the throne of G dim- 
plies that redeemed men are to occupy some place free 
from the curse which rests upon the earth; and their 
connection with Eden, as its keepers, suggests that the 
earth itself is to be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious exemption from death of the 
children of God. The presence of the cherubs on the 
mercy-seat bearing such ificance is in harmony with 
all the other symbols of the Aoly of holies. 11s cubical 
form, the decade in its dimensions, its colors of holiness, 
heavenliness, kirgliness, and life, its undecaying wood, 
and its glorious gold, unite in predicting that, when the 
kingdcm of God reaches ite final development, the out- 
ward state and surroundings of the redeemed will cor- 
respond in excellence with their high calling as the 
household of God. 

But we have yet to mention what is perhaps the most 
important element in the symbolism of the cover of the 
ark. It was not only the throne of the theocratic king 
founded on the testimony of the decal-gue that he was 
holy, and the throne of the living one surrounded by 
creatures to whom he had imparted life as nearly resem- 
bling his own as it was possible that creatures should 
possess; but the throne of grace, where assurance was 
given to sinners that their sin was taken away. When a 
sin- ff-ring had been slain, the blood was sprinkled on 
the altar to show that, by thedeath of his proxy, he who 
had forfeited his life by sin was delivered from the sen- 
tence of death, and permitted to draw near to God. 
This was represerted by the application to the altar. as 
the place where God met his people, of the blood as a 
symbol of life. Such a sprinkling siguifi-d that the life 
of the sacrificer was covered with the life of the proxy, 
slain in his stead, so that be was entitled to be a living 
member of the theocracy. In ordinary instances of the 
sin-c ffaring, this covering of the soul of the aacrificer 
with the soul of his proxy was sufficiently represented 
and sealed by the sprinkling cf the blood on the altar of 
sacrifice, that being the place where Jehovah met his 
people, and transacted with them through his represen- 
tatives the priests; bat on the day of the annual atone- 
ment, or covering (for the two words are equivalent), 
when the sins of the priests themsely s, and of the na- 
tion as such, were to be cancelled. the blood was brought 
into the holy of holies, and sprinkled upon, and in front 
the capporeth, or golden cover of the ark. 

In this, the most solemn of the expiatory representa- 
tions of the calendar, it was necessary to bring the sym- 
bol of life even to the holiest place of the tabernacle to 
show that the priests and the nation were stil! alive uato 
God, and permitted to draw near to bim in his appointed 
ordinances, each class according to its degree. If the 
blood had been appiied to the aitar in the court, as was 
sufficient in case of a sin- ff-ring for an individual, the 
question might still arise whether the nation as such could 
draw near ugh its mediatorial < flivers into the habi- 
tation, and whether the priests were so cleansed that 
Jehovah would permit them to cfliciate. But the recep- 
tion of the symbol of the nation’s life before and upon 
the throne of Jehovah exhibited and sealed his accep- 
tance of them as justified, and entitled to live in his 


oe. 

‘Ine capporeth, or golden cover of the ark, was there- 
fore, not only a source from which Jehovah issued 
assurances that sin was taken away, but the very higiest 
possible source from which such an assurance could 
proceed. Ordinarily, it was enough that the sinner 
should be assured by the application of the symb.! of 
his life to the altar in the cuurt; but, when the most 
solemn expiation of the year was celebrated, the ritual 
required that the priest should pa the blood to the 
very throne of the king. There ¢ould be no affirmation 
that sin was cancelled more satisfactory in regard to its 
authorily and its comprehensiveness than this. It came 
immediately from the throne of the king, and of neces- 
sity opened to the restored nation everything in the 
tabernacle to which they could have been admitted if 
blame| sas. 

The literal meaning of capporeth, the word translated 
mercy-seat, is cover. . it, tnen, s» called because it was 
a lid for the ark, or with reference to the covering of 
sin? The first-mentioned reason occurs at once to every 
reader, and satisfies him till he finds how it is connected 
with what is now called expiation, but was conceived of 
by the Hc brews as the covering of sin. Unquestionably 
the expiation, or covering of sin, was solemnly declared 
and authoritatively sealed by the sprinkling of blood 
on the coppo.eth, or mercy-seat. In view of this fact, 
the translavors of ancieat versions, as, for example, the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate, and of modern versions, 
such as those in common use in Germany and in Eaglish- 
8 g countries, have rendered the word by sume- 

g more specific than cover. They have taken into 
consideration that the Hebrew substantive is applied 
only to this object, is therefore a proper name, is cog- 
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nate with the verb to expiate, or to make expiation, and 
is to be explained in the light of the it sub- 
serves, They agree in calling it by names which imply 


that this was the place in the tabernacle which, above 
any other, sho forth the acceptance of expiation 
for sin. 


Attempts have been made to unite the two senses in 
which the mercy-seat was a cover, as if it expiated sin 
by covering the testimony of the decalogue against it; 
but this is not to cover sin in the Hebrew sense, which 
was to place over it either the life thereby forfeited or 
some authorized substitute. When thus covered, it was 
regarded as taken away, or cancelled. The proper name 
capporeth, or covering, is not, therefore, so far as we can 
discover, applied to the lid of the ark because it covers 
the testimony, but because it was the place from which 
the covering of sin was authoritatively announced. 

With this idea of the mercy-seat the attitude of the 
cherubs well accords; for they stood with their faces 
toward it, as if what it signified was especially attrac- 
tive, wonderful, and agreeable. The posture of these 
symbols of redeemed humanity expresses the gratitude 
for expiation which the vision of the Apocalypse repre- 
sents them as uttering in song. 





NUMEROUS VICTIMS IN SACRIFICES. 
[From Van Lennep’s Bible Lands. } 


HE great sacrifice enjoined by the Koran occurs at 
Oorban- Bairam (the Feast of ae Some of 
the observances bear a resemblance to the Jewish Pass- 
over, but no historical association attaches to en J of 
them. The head of every household, having provided 
himself with a sheep, slaughters it on the morning of 
that day at sunrise, the act being accompanied with pre- 
scribed ceremonies and prayers. The flesh is eaten by 
the family, and the rich send portions to the poor. The 
Sultan’s own share amounts to no lees than three hun- 
dred thousand sheep, which he gives away beforehand, 
to be slaughtered by the recipients. The whole number 
off-red on that day by the one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions who constitute the Muslem seer of the world, 
must indeed be large, though it is impossible exactly to 
estimate it... . The number of animals offered on this 
occasion | the yearly gathering at Mecca | varies from one 
hundred and eighty to four hundred thuusand; and the 
accumulated offsl frequently breeds a fatal pestilence, 
which is carried home by the pilgrims on their retura to 
their respective countries. Thus it will be seen that the 
sacrifices cff-red by the Moslems are really in excess of 
those of the Hebrews of ancient times, who were forbid- 
den to off-r theirs out of Jerusalem, and were ofien 
remiss in their observance of the Passover ; for the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb in the temple, 
and the other required cblations, amounted to eleven 
hundred for the whole year, and it was only on such an 
occasion as the dedication of the temple by Solomon 
that “twenty-two thousand oxen and one hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep” were slaughtered. 


SPECIMEN EXERCISE. 


PRAISE SERVICE. 


[Prepared for the opening session of the Sia'e Sun- 
day-school Convention, at Winsted, Conn., Tuedsy 
evening, Jane 6, 1876 | 

Nore —(1.) The audience will please stand during 
the reading and singing of the /irst selection. 

(2) Songs Nos. 4, 6, and 7, will be sung by the choir— 
the congregation joining in each chorus, 


1. CALL TO PRAISE GOD. 
Leader : 
Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in 
the firmament of his power. 
Congregation : 


Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him accor ling to his excel- 
lent g.eatness. 


Leader : 


Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: praise him with the 
psa&.t.ry and harp, 


Congregution : 


_ Praise him with the timbrel and dance; praise him with stringed 
instruments and organs. 


Leader : 
Praise him upon the loud cymbals: praise him upon the high 
sounding cymbals, 
Congregation : 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord (Psa. 150). 
{Tune—Duke Street. ] 


From al! that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creatur’s praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 
Througad every land, by every tongue. 


2. FOR HIS WONDERFUL WORKS. 
Leader : 


O sing unto the Lord a newsong: sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Congregation : 


Sing unto the Lord, bless his name: shew forth his salvation from 
day to day. 


Leader : 


Declare his glory among the heathen, his wonders among all 
psopie. 


Congregation : 

For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised : he is to be feared 
above ail gods. 
Leader : 

For all the gods of the nations are idols: but the Lord made the 
heavens, 


with 





Congregation : 
Honor and majesty are before him: strength and beauty are in 
his sanctuary. 


Leader : 


Give unto the Lord.O ye kindreds of the pecple, give unto the 
Lord glory and strength. 


Congregation : 


Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: bring an offer- 
ing, and come into his courts (Psa 96: 1-8). 


(Tune—St. Thomas.] 
Come, sound h‘s praise abroad, 
And hymns of glory sing: 
Jehovah is the sovere'gn God, 
The universal king. 
He f -rm’d the deep: unknown ; 
He gave the seas their bound; 
The watery worids are all his own, 
And ail the solid ground. 
Come, worship at his throne 
Come, bow before the Lord ; 
We are his works, and not our own, 
He form’d us by his word. 


3. FOR HIS MATCHLESS LOVE. 


Leader : 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his gondness, and for Lis 
wonder.ul works to the children of men (Psa. 107: 8). 


Congregation : 


Oh give thanks unto the Lord: for he is good: because his mercy 
endureth forever (Psa. 118: 1). 


Leader : 


In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him (1 John 4: 9). 


Cungregation : 
For God so loved the world. that he gave his only begotten Son, 


that whosoever beiieveth in him should not parish but have ever- 
lasting life (John 3; 16°. 


Leader : 


But God commendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: 8). 


Congregation - 

Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
ith God: bus made himseif of no repucation and took upoa him 
the furm of a servant, aud was made in tne likeness of men: and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humovle1 himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross (Phil. 2: 6-8), 


(Tune—Antioch,] 
Oh for his love let rocks and hills 
Their lastiug silence break; 
And all harmonious human tongues, 
The Saviour’s praises speak. 


Ange’s, assist our mighty joys; 
Strike all your harps of guild; 

But when y »u raise your highest notes, 
His love ca1 ne’er be told. 


4. FOR THE NAME OF JESUS. 
Leader : 


Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the name of Jesus every 
kuee shail bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth (Phil. 2: 9, 10). 


Congregation : 
But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God (1 Cor. 6: 11). 


Leader : 


And this is his commandment, that we should believe on thename 
of his Son Je*us Christ, and love one another, as he gave us com- 
mandment (1 John 3: 23). 

Congregation : 

Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved 
(Acts 4: 12). 

{From *‘ Pure Gold,” by permission. | 

Take the name of Je-us with you, 
Child Of sorrow and of woe— 

It wi 1 jay and comfort give you, 
Take it, then, where’er you go. 


CHorvs.—Precious name, Oh how sweet, 
Hupe of earth and juy of heaven; 
* Precious name. Oh how sweet, 
Hupe of eaith and joy of heaven. 
Take the name of Jesus ever, 
As a shield trom every snare; 
If temptati®ns round you gather, 
Breathe that Holy Name in prayer. 
6. FOR THE HOLY GHOST. 
Leader : . 


And I will pray the Father. and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, thut he may abide with you forever (John 14: 16), 


Congregation : 


Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it is expedient for you that I go 
away: forif | go not away, the Comfor:er will not come unto you: 
but if I depart, 1 wUl seud him unto you (John 16; 7), 


Leader : 
But the Comforter, which ig the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will seud in my name, he shall teach you al! things and bring all 


things to your remembranceg whatsoever I have said unto you 
(Johu 14; 26), 
Congregation : i 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our Spirit, that we are the 
children of God. 
[From “ Pure Gold,” by permission. } 
We praite thee, O God! fortthy spirit of light, 
Wav has showu us our Saviour and scattered our night. 
CHoRUS,—Hallelujah ! thine the glory, Hallelujah! amen. 
Hailelujah! thine the giory, revive us again. 


All glory and praise to the God of all grace, 
Who has bought us, and tought us, and guided our ways. 


6. FOR DIVINE GUIDANCE. 
Leader : 


There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit (Rom. 
8:1) 

Congregntion : 


For this God is our God for ever and ever: he will be our giide 
even unto death (Psa. 48: 14), 


Leader : 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterwarl 1eceive me 
to glory (sa. 73: 24). 
Congregation : 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go: I will guide thee with mine eye (Psa, 32: 8). 


would have wld you. 





{From “ Gospel Songs,” by permission.) 


Precious promise God hath given, 
Tu the we ry passer by. 

On the way from earth t> heaven, 
‘I will guide thee with mine eye.” 


REFRAIN.—I will guide thee, I will guide thee, 
I will guide thee with mine eye: 
On the way from earth to heaven 
I will guide thee with mine eye. 


When tem pta'ions almost win thee, 
And thy trusted watchers fiv, 

Let this promise ring within thee, 
“ T will guide thee with mine eye.” 


7. FOR THE FULLNESS OF REDEMPTION. 
Leader : 


Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full (John 16: 24). 


Congregation : 


That Christ may dwell in — hearts by faith: that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love (Eph. 3: 17). 


Leader : 


May be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and heig :th: and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth se es , that ye might be filled with all the full- 
ness of God (Eph. 3: 18, 19). 


Congregation : 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 


what we shall be; but we know that, when heshall appear, we shall 
be like him: fur we shall see him as he is (1 John 3: 2), 


{From “ Gospel Songs,” by permission.) 


Have you on the Lord believed? 
Still there’s more to f low: 
Of his gra e have you received? 

Still there’s more to foliow. 
Oh the grace the Father shows! 
Sti 1 there’s more to follow, 
Freely he his grace bestows. 
Stil there’s mase to follow. 


CHorvs.—More and more, mre and more, 
Always more tu follow: 
Oh his matehles-, boundless love! 
Still there’s more to follow. 


Have you felt the Spirit’s power? 
Still there’s more to fullow; 
Falling 1 ke the gentile shower? 
Stit there’s more to foliow. 
Oh the power the Spirit shows, 
Sii’l there’s more to ollow; 
Freely he his power bestows" 
Still the:e’s more to foilow. 


8. FOR CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
Leader : 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity (Psa. 138: 1). 


Congregation : 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word; That they ail may be one: as thou, 


Father, art in me, aod [ iu thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the wor.d may believe that thou hast sent me (John 17: 20, 21). 


Leader : 


So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers of one auotaer (R »m. 12: 5). 


Congregation : 


Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God: and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God (1 John 4: 7). 


(Tune—Dennis } 


B'est b3 the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fe.lowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father's throne, 
We pour our ardent prayers ; 

Our fears. our hopes, . ur aims are one,— 
Our com forts and our cares. 


9 FOR ASSURANCE OF HEAVEN. 
Leader : 


In my Father’s housa are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
I ga to prepare a place for you (John 14: 2), 


Congregation : 

Biessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which ag 
cordiug to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again uato a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from-the dead. To an in- 
heritamce incor.uptibdle, and undefi.ed, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in hzaven for you (1 Peter 1: 24), 


Leader : 


For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shou 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: an 
the dead in Christ shall rise first (1 Thess. 4: 16). 


Congregation : 

Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up togethe 
with toem in the clouds, to meet the Lurd in the air: aud su shal 
we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess 4:17). 


[From “ Winnowed Hymns,” by permission ] 


We shall] meet beyond the river, 
By and by, by and by; 

And the dark ne:s shai) be over, 
By and by, by aud by; 

With the toilsume journev done, 

And the giorious battle won, 

We shall shine forth as the sun, 
By and by, by and bg. 

We shall strike the harps of glory, 
By and by, by and by; 

We shall sing redemption’s story, 
By and by, by and by: 

And the strains jor evermore 

Shall resound in sweetness o’er 

. Yonder eveijasting shore, 

By and by, by and by. 


10. PRAISE THE LORD. 
Leader : 

Bless the Lord, Omy soul: 
name (Psa, 103: 1.) 
Congregation : 

Biess the Lord, ye his angels. that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. 

Leader : 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts, ye ministers of his, that do his 
pleasure, 
Congregation : 

Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion: bles 
the Lord, O my soul. 

[Tune—Old Hundred.] 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise him above. ye heavenly host ; 
Father, Son, and Hoiy Ghost, 


and all that is within me, bless his holy 
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“ HELL GATE BREWERY” is the nameof a beer-making 
establishment in New York. That is a dangerous place 
for people who embark in “ schooners” of lager, adver- 
tised at so many beer shops. 


In Southwestern Missouri one young man been 
recently so far roused patriotically and awakened relig- 
iously as to ask a missionary of the American Sanday 
School Union, in sober earnest: “ How many books in 
the Bible did George Washir gton write?” If the Sunday- 
school child, recently mentioned in these columns as 
confounding the Book of the Acts with “something that 
would cut,” had been thus interrogated, would she not 
have been likely to guess that if the Father of his Country 
wrote any book in the Bible at all, it must have been 
the Book of ‘‘ Hatchet’? 


en 


WHAT with four hundred missionaries, two hundred 
tract distributors, one hundred and fifty Bible readers, 
etc., there are besides the regular clergy some fourteen 
hundred Christian workers among the London poor. At 
a late meeting in Whitechapel, a sort of Five Points in 
London, Lord Shaftesbury, who presided, said that the 
labors of Moody and Sankey were still bearing fruits 
among the population, and when, on retiring, he told 
his hearers to “hold the fort,” that stirring hymn was 
taken up by the multitude and sung verse after verse 
with the greatest enthusiasm. It is said that the “ gos- 
pel in song” seems to have made a more marked im- 
pression on this class of people than the gospel preached, 
a fact which conforms to the familiar declaration, that 
if aman could make the ballads of a nation, he need not 
care who should make their laws,. Preaching may be 
forgotten, but a popular hymn will repeat itself indefi- 
nitely, and find its influence unending. 





MID-SUMMER VACATIONS. 


NLY a few months ago we were urging the contin- 
ance of Sunday-schools during the winter. Now it 
is the summer vacation which threatens these schools. 
Then the trouble was in the country. Now it is in the 
cities, The difference is chic fiy a chronological one; or, 
at the best, one of temperature. All the reasons for a 
Sunday-school throughout the year, which had force in 
January, are sound and sensiblein Jaly. Indeed, reason 
has very little to do with a Sunday-school vacation, 
summer or winter. Feeling commonly settles the ques- 
tion, The argument is almost entirely in favor of un- 
intermitted sessions, The decision is often for a suspen- 
sion—in spite of the argument, 

It is true that words without reason are freely spoken 
in excuse of vacations ; for no neglect of duty, no wrong- 
doing need ever fail of an excuse ; nor is it likely to be 
without it. It is said, for instance, that many of the city 
churches close their doors during July and August, and 
that the Sunday-schools do well to follow this example. 
A good exemple may well be followed; not so a poor 
one. Some ministers drink wine; some church officers 





chew tobacco; some church members go to the theatre ; 
some church organizations build larger houses of worship 
than they can pay for, or even hold on to. Because 
such examples are set, ought they always to be followed ? 
Not all city churches close their doors in mid-summer, 
The Roman Catholics keep their churches open. “ Bat 
they,” it may be said, “are made up chiefly of the 
poorer clarses, who cannot go to Cape May or Saratoga.” 
The high church Episcopalians are not all poor; yet 
they keep open churches summer and winter. Many of 
the Methodist churches and Baptist churches, and some 
of the Presbyterian churches, and churches of other 
names, in our larger cities, have no vacations, And this 
is to their credit; not to their disgrace, Their Sunday- 
schools ought to be open as continuously as are their 
houses of worship. 

In some instances two or more neighboring city 
churches jin together fur common services during the 
summer months, This secures an opportunity for worship 
to all who are in these fields, and where our buildings 
will accommodate two or three congregations, there are 
advantages in thus bringing the neighbors together. 
Possibly there are city churches which ought to be closed 
in mid-summer, If so, there might be a fair question 
why they should be kept open in cool weather. Their 
vacation may be the best part of their year’s work. On 
the other hand, there are city churches the closing of 
which is a sinand ashame. It is all right forthe pastor 
to have a vacation. It is not right for the pulpit to be 
unsupplied; and for the people who remain in the city 
to be deprived of all pastoral care. There are, each 
summer, thousands of people in the cities of this country 
who suffer from the lack of ordinary gospel ministrations. 
They have no pastor, not even a minister in temporary 
charge of their church, to visit them in sickness, or to 
bury their dead. The physicians in some of our cities 
have actually been called to consider this dearth of 
pastoral care in its ir fluence on the health and comfort 
of their patients, And it is because so many of the city 
churches are closed in mid-summer that our Sunday- 
schools should be kept open. Let us have less of wine 
drinking, of tobacco using, and of summer vacations in 
our Sunday-schools than has been tolerated in our 
churches. 

Another prcffsred excuse for closing the Sunday- 
schools in mid-summer is, that teachers and scholars are 
all away from home at that time. Bat this is not true 
concerning one school in one hundred. Some teachers 
and some scholars are well-nigh always at home, It is 
too bad to close the Sunday school doors against them, 
while the others are away on pleasure jaunts, It makes 
their summer trials all the heavier to be reminded that, 
since they cannot sffsrd a trip to the sea-side or the 
mountains, they are not counted worth looking after, but 
must wait outside until their more favored companions 
are sgain ready for praise and Bible-study. The writer 
of this has seen a father, in one of our cities, on a sum- 
mer Sanday afternoon, going from church to church, 
leading by the hand his little daughter, in search of a 
Sunday-school ; and it was sad to observe the disappoint- 
ment in that child’s face, as she found door after door 
closed against her. The door of no good Sunday-school 
can be closed for a vacation without giving sad faces and 
aching hearts to children who love it and who long to share 
its exercises. If three-fourths of the teachers must be 
away, let the other one fourth care fur the scholars who 
remain. If there are not enough teachers in town to 
secure a school with classes of a fair s'zs, let the super- 
intendent, or whoever acts for him if he be away, conduct 
the school as a single class. Almost any form of a 
Ohristian Sunday-school is better than no Sanday-school. 

The suggestion sometimes made, that the brain rest 
which a vacation gives is needed as much by the scholars 
of a Sanday-school, as by those of a secular school, is 
perhaps too absurd for serious mention. “ Brain rest,” 
indeed! The average scholar in a Sunday-school need- 
ing more than six days and twenty hours between 
each two sessions of a Sunday-school, lest he should be 
driven into insanity, by excessof Biblestudy! If indeed 
it be the spiritual rest and recreation which are called for 
in the vacation, why does not a similar want exist in 
connection with all religious exercises? Is family wor- 
ship to be given up in hot weather from a fear that it 
will become tiresome if unintermitted? Would a man 
gain a new zest for his private devotions by abandoning 
them at stated seasons of the year? What share of the 
whole time ought a church member to intermit his 
Christian faith and practice to secure their highest tone 
and efficiency at other seasons of the year? When these 
questions are answered, it will be seen how much is 
gained to a Sunday-school by a summer or a winter va- 
cation, 








As a practical test of the principle involved, it is clear 
to those who are close observers of the workings of the 
two methods, that a Sunday-school which has a vacation 
is less ¢ ficient while it is in session, than it would be if 
unintermitted. It has no continuous life. Its studies 
are broken and incomplete. Its members scent the com- 
ing vacation weeks beforehand and grow restless. They 
come back to find no school in operation, and its takes 
time to get the poor thing started again. All its activi- 
ties, at any season, are inevitably fragmentary and un- 
satisfactory. The superintendent and teachers may not 
admit this; may not see it; but it is plain enough to 
others. The man whose face and gait indicate the effec's 
of his over-drinking, may feel very sure that what he 
drinks has never done him harm; but others are likely 
to diffsr with him even while they refrain from reproach- 
ing him for the results of his excesses, 

Many of the choicest Sunday-schools in city and 
country are open all the year round. Many Sunday- 
schools which have a vacation are much the worse for it. 
Those Sunday-schools which gain by a vacation; which 
in fact are all the better for having fewer sessions, are 
not to be taken as an example, whatever may be their 
worth as a warning. 





THE LUXURY OF GRASS. 


—D° the children in the country, who run in the fields 

or on the common and have unlimited grass to 
tumble about on, know how great a luxury they e j>y? 
Why, sometimes, in their fits of passion, they tell their 
companions to “go to grass,” as if that were not the 
pleasant place to go to, when, indeed, that is just 
where thousands of children in the city would delight 
to go. Notwithstanding what the Scripture says, that 
“all flesh is as grass,” they want more of it, and are but 
too happy to enjoy it. Let a child walk on hard paving 
stones or crumbling bricks three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and as often as he goes to the city parks 
let him read the notice, “ Keep off the grass,” and he 
will begin to comprehend that grass is by no means a 
smsil institution. The park notices say as much as 
“ Keep off your mother’s best parlor carpet. Look at it 
and admire it, but understand it is too costly and pre- 
cious to put your feet on.” And with city grass that is 
exactly the state of the case. To use it is to wear it out 
and so it is reserved for great occasions. Let the youthful 
reader in the country look out on that glorious field 
where he has e:j »yed so much frolic, and find himself 
suddenly denied it. He may walk around it, and walk 
through it, if there are any paths, but woe be to him if 
he puts his foot on it. If he says, “I will; grass is my 
privilege, and grass I will have,” let him imagine him- 
self before he has proceeded five paces on the yielding 
turf to ba collared by a policeman. ‘ What!” exclaims 
the indignant youth, “do you take me for a thief?” 
“No, my young friend; you msy be a member of the 
Sunday-school, and keep the ten commandments, but 
you have at least broken the city fathers’ commandment 
to “keep off the grass.” Of course, children in the 
country can understand what it is to keep out of the 
grass in their father’s meadows, but what would they 
think of being kept out of the meadows after mowing 
time ? 

In these lovely summer days there may be seen starling 
out from a great city like Philadelphia, or New York, 
steamers and barges loaded with bright-faced children. 
“Where are they going?” asks a blue-eyed reader as she 
is enjoying the shade of an apple tree in her father’s or 
her grandfather’s orchard. They are “going to grass,” 
little Miss, just where you are; going to run, and jump, 
and tumble, and pelt each other with grass just as your 
brothers do, and sit under the trees and make fans of 
walnut leaves just as you do. What you and your play- 
mates do all summer they are going to do for a day, and 
what wonder that they have been thinking about it for 
weeks beforehand, and that they will remember it for 
weeks to come? To you it is an every-day affair, but to 
them it is a rare day of freedom and delight, and that 
yielding of the green sward which to you is so familiar 
is to them like the softness and luxury of Persian carpets. 
See how the girls sit or circle in merry groups, while the 
boys turn summersaults, and roll over and over puffing 
like porpoises. That is the reaction from life on pave- 
ments and curbstones, and from that grassless condition 
of things to which they are subjected in their city homes, 
And what wonder that they take their fill like cattle when 
turned out to pasture in spring-time? 

The truth is, grass is as necessary in its sphere as is 
air or sunshine, and this for man as for beast. The calves 
want it and so do the children. The babes want it as 
well as the lambs. Everybody wants it. It is a sort of 
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universal fodder, and moral)y as well as physically 
nourishing and wholesome. The eye delights in it, and 
its very fragrance is most agreeable. It 1s essential to 
every faculty, and refining to every sense. City people 
sigh for it, and country people, though they would not 
die for it exactly, would find themselves in sad case if 
there should be a dying and disappearing of their grass. 
Grass is potent in its influence, and manifold in its uses. 
It is nature’s royal car pet, without which the world would 
lose half its charms, and man half his enjoyment. 
Wherefore, let no man disparage it, nor be without a 
generous spread of it, if possible, on which the children 
msy luxuriate and be happy, and in the delightful soft- 
ness and greenness of which everybody may find con- 
tentment and peace of mind. Let no father ssy to his 
children, in the home lawn or plat, “ Keep off the grass.” 
The grass is precious. It is just the thing for children. 
Trey need it. Let them have it. 


THE WORKING MEN’S COFFEE-HOUSES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HE “ Holly-Tree Inns,” or “‘ Workingmen’s Ooffee- 
Houses,” grow in favor, in the larger cities, as their 
practical value is exemplified in their workings. It is 
about two years since, a leading merchant of Philadel- 
phia, determined to attempt something of the sort in 
this city. For the beginning of his experiment, a loca- 
tion was chosen at a point near the new public buildings 
of the city, where many men were employed, and where 
a number of teamsters and draymen made their head- 
quarters, A small store was taken and furnished with 
the necessary outfit for serving, at mid-day, a generous 
supply of hot cc ffse, together with a fresh roll to each cus- 
tomer, for five cents. At first one woman performed the 
double service of cook and waiter; but in a few days, an 
assistant was needed; and after a week, still more help 
was demanded to meet the steadily increasing custom. 
The secret of attraction lay in the fact that the room was 
kept tidy and neat, and that good coffee and rolls were 
served, notwithstanding the small price asked for them. 
The workingman soon showed that he preferred a good 
article in place of a poor one, a cleanly room in place of 
one filled with tobacco smoke and the fumes of lager 
beer and poor whiskey. In less than a year, two more 
stores were added to the first, and a second lunch-room 
was opened in the lower part of the city, for clerks and 
all others who preferred to eat a cheap lunch ina re- 
spectable place, instead of resorting to a bar-room, 

Such was the beginning of what are now well-known as 
the “Workingmen’s OC: ffse Houses” of Philadelphia. The 
chief object of their originator was, at the start, to draw 
men away from the liquor saloons, but other plans also 
took shape from the encoursging work, as it made pro- 
gress. In connection with the “ Central Coffee-House,” 
the one first opened, there are now the living apartments 
of the employees, a large lecture room, a reading-room, 
and rooms for prayer-meetings. Oo Sunday afternoon, 
a Bible-class is conducted and a prayer-mee ing held in 
the lecture-room. On Monday evening, a reform club 
of reclaimed drunkards meets for prayer and consultation. 
Tuesday evening is devoted to a prayer and praise 
meeting, to which all are invited. On Wednesday 
evening, a boy’s meeting is held, and on every Thursday 
evening is a temperance meeting, at which there are, fre- 
quently, distinguished speakers present, Another inci- 
dental branch work of the c: ffse-houses is that of dis- 
tributing illustrated tracts and leaflets on temperance 
and kindred themes. Each Saturday, some three thous- 
and of these little papers are given out to customers. | 

Some days the attendance at the“ Central” and the 
“ Model ” (the latter being the name of the new coffee- 
house down-town) numbers as many as four thousand 
persons. If you should visit, say, the “ Model” at noon, 
you would find, on passing through an inviting vestibule, 
all of the three hundred stools before the long counters 
occupied by quiet, but busy customers. There is no 
loud, boisterous talk, no confasion, no tobacco smoke. 
In the centre of the room stands an ornamental water- 
cooler, where any one may slake his thirst; for the ca- 
pacity of the cooler is fully sixty gallons. The wood 
work of this dining-hall is of selected white ash, hand- 
somely polished, and presenting a cleanly appearance, 
as does, in fact, everything in and about the place. The 
waitresses are all neatly dressed, polite, and lady-like, 
while the customers whom they serve, represent the vari- 
ous grades of society, from the bootblack and newsboy, 
to the well-dressed salesman and principal merchant. 
Like the Dake of Wellington at prayers, every one here 
seems to agree that all are to meet on a common footing, 
with mutual confidence and respect. 

If one obtains a vacant place at the counter, he will 








observe from sundry displayed placards that he can select 
his lunch from as many as twenty different dishes, each 
at the uniform price of five cents. From time to time 
since the opening of the coffse houses, it has been found 
advisable to increase the number of articles of food 
offsred, though the chief articles, the coffve and the roll, 
still prevail. The coffee is Java, well prepared; the 
milk is pure and sweet, and the other articles of food 
will ba found good and wholesome; for if it were other- 
wise the popularity of these lunch-rooms would be likely 
to wane. Five cents will procure for a man a lunch at 
one of these coffee-houses such as he could not obtain 
anywhere else in the city for so small an amount; and 
fifteen cents will purchase for him a hearty meal. 

The numerous letters received, and the declarations of 
many who continue attendance as customers, testify to 
the increasing influence of these coffee-houses in re- 
straining intemperance. One day, not long since, a 
man while paying his check said to the lady receiving 
the money, “ This is a noble work, and may God b'ess 
you for the good it has already done me!” She asked 
him in what way he had been benefited. He replied that 
he had been in the habit of getting his dinner at a lager 
beer saloon, and of drinking the lager also. He had 
tried several times to break off the habit of beer drinking, 
but had never succeeded until a friend invited him to 
the coffee house to lunch, Since then he had not touched 
a drop of lager. He now had more money to take home 
to his family, and he felt botter satisfied with himself. 
He added, with a touch of pathos, “ And my wife is as 
glad as I am.” This is a sample of the testimony of 
many. One man stated that, while out of employment 
during eighteen months, he shou'd have starved had there 
been no cheap coffee-house where his savings would 
enable him to obtain one g20d meal a day. A young 
man dates a new career from his first visit to one of these 
places. He had previously spent his noons in bar-rooms, 
where he had wasted a large part of his earnings. At 
present he is a church-member, he writes, and is active in 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The continuance and increased extent of this enter- 
prise have led some to suppose that pecuniary profit was 
derived from it; and, as success in anything always in- 
cites imitation, several persons have attempted to make 
money out of undertakings of a similar pattern, but with 
poor results. “ All things,” says a philosophical writer, 
“depend, for their ultimate aim and end, on the spirit 
in which they are undertaken, which spirit cannot well 
be concealed.” The prudent management by the sole 
owner and conductor of these coffee-houses has kept the 
receipts from the start about equal to the expenditures. 
His time and capital have, however, received no monetary 
return, though he considers the profit derived from the 
outlay and investment large. It was Sidney Smith, we 
believe, who formed a resolution of doing one kindness, 
at least, to somebody every day in the year; and it seems 
to us that Mr. Joshua L. Baily, the gentleman whose 
praiseworthy work we have thus described, is receiving, 
from day to day, the same kind of return that the good- 
natured divine undoubtedly hoped to secure. 

In this Centennial year when many who visit the 
Exhibition are observing the various enterprises in which 
Philadelphia differs from other cities, it may not be amiss 
for the more liberal minded of them to turn their atten- 
tion to these workingmen’s coffeehouses, with a view to 
establishing similar institutions elsewhere if they are not 
already in operation there. The classes whom they are 
designed to reach are to be found in all cities, and such 
helps to good living and well doing as the coffee-houses 
supply, are as much a necessity and a blessing to the 
workingman, and quite as worthy of imitation elsewhere, 
as are the cheap homes or the building associations, for 
which Philadelphia has deserved prominence and honor. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


——_~——_——_. 





T will never do to say that any one man is in all par- 
ticulars a mode/ superintendent, but it does seem safe 

to say that J. Howard Seal made a model report at the 
anniversary of his Sunday-echool at Broad and Diamond 
Streets, in this city, on Tuesday night, June 27. In the 
first place this anniversary deserves honorable mention 
because only one speaker had a part init. Then, instead 
of a long report or essay on the Sunday-school, or on an- 
niversaries, or on some more general theme, such as fre- 
quently mars the symmetry of an anniversary occasion, 
the followin g succinct report was printed on the attractive 
programme, It certainly comprised all the more im- 
portant facts concerning the school history for the year, 





and its statements and appeals are only the more telling 
for their brevity : 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
Great work before us. 


Room for more children and teaches. 
Of our scholars, 53 have united with the church. 
W illing workers can find employment. 


Interest in study increasing. 
me ——— be 
. eachers, 
Number on roll : jae” 3 
— Total, ssi. 


Greater blessings in store for us. 

Such a school as that is likely to be always GROWING. 
And what school should not be growing? Growth in 
size, and growth in power, are the true lines of Sunday- 
school advance. 


To keep up a ‘city Sunday-school in summer requires 
wise planning and persistent working. Bat such planning 
and working are by no means unknown, nor unrewarded. 
The Sunday-school and prayer-meeting activities at 
Olivet Chapel, New York, have received frequent men- 
tion in these columns ; for the spirit and the method of 
labor there are worthy of imitation. Here is the plan 
of mid-summer work in that field. Its suggestions and 
indication of themes of prayerful conference may be of 
service to many elsewhere. 

HINTS FOR THIS SUMMER. 

1. A prayer-meeting in summer is just as necessary to us 
as in winter. 

2. It is just about as cool in the chapel as it is on Second 
Avenue. 

3. If we want the good work to go on next year, we must 
prepare for it now, by sowing the seed constantly. There- 
fore, 

4. Let every one be careful to be present punctually ; to 
bring others to the meetings; to take part as a matter of 
privilege; and to pray and labor for souls as much in sum- 
mer as in winter. 

PRAYER-MEETING TOPICS, 

Arranged as the soul’s cry and the Saviour’s answer. 
July 7.—God our refuge. 

Psa. 30:10. O Lord, I am in trouble. 

Psa. 50:15. Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 

will deliver thee. 
July 14—The penitent prayer. 

Luke 18:13. God be merciful to me, a sinner. 

1 Tim. 1:15. Christ Jesus came into the world to save 

sinners. 
July 21.—The anxious search. 

Job 23:3. O that I knew where I might find him! 

Jer. 29:13. Ye shall seek me and find me when ye shall 

search for me with all your heart. 
Jufy 28. Desire for pardon. 

Psa. 51:2. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 

cleanse me from my sin. 

Matt. 8:3. I will; be thou clean. 

August 4.—Thirsting for God. 

Psa. 30:6. My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 

that watch for the morning. 

Isa, 40:31. They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 

their strength. 
August 11 —God’s great mercy. 

Job 40:4. Behold I am yile, what shall I answer thee? 

Isa. 1:18. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 

white as snow. 
August 18.—Our source of strength. 

2 Cor. 2:16, Who is sufficient for these things ? 

2 Cor. 12:9. My grace is sufficient for thee. 
August 25 —Our constant companion. 

Psa. 27:9. Leave not me, neither forsake me, O God of 

my salvation. 

Heb. 13:5. I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
September 1 —Backsliders’ cry. 

Psa. 119:176. I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek 

thy servant. 

Ezek. 34:16. I will seek that which was lost, and being 

again that which was driven away. 
September 8 —Temptation. 
Matt. 6:13. Lead us not into temptation. 
1 Cor. 10:18. I wili not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able. 
September 15.—God’s guidance. 

Psa. 17:5. Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my foot- 

steps slip not. 

1 Sam. 2:9. He will keep the feet of his saints. 
September 22.—A great question. 

Psa. 119: 9. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 

way? 

Pea. 119:9. By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
September 29.—Retrospect and prospect. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——<————— 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT.—COURSE OF 
STUDY. 
{Alice W. Knox, in The Sunday School World.) 


HE first lesson young children should be taught is, 
how to memorize, and how to recite, 

Take a class of untutored children and try to teach 
them the Lord’s prayer. At first, part of them will not 
speak ; they will stare at you vacantly or gaze about the 
room, wholly occupied with the new thoughts that the 
strange place and objects suggest. Your words convey 
no ideas to them, O.ners will make responsive remarks 
or ask irrelevant questions. Some will try to return your 
effort to interest them by relating some incident of home 
life, “My father blacked my boots this morning,” says 
one. “ Our baby has got « little white tooth,” says an- 
other. ‘‘ These are new clothes I’ve got on, these are,” 
says another, So these little dots of humanity show how 
they are absorbed with the thiogs that areseen. Now, 
teacher, dear, if you have tact, use it to secure the atten- 
tion of these six restless mortals before you, and to 
fasten at least one sentence of “ Our Father” in their 
memories, Fasten it, with its meaning, so that they ma 
g° home feeling that the heavenly Father is theirs. 
re succeed in this ficst effurt, be encouraged to go on, 

t or on all your energies, for you will need them. 
It will probably reqaire several lessons so to train them 
that they can recite together, and properly, this model 


ayer. 

One successful teacher said, it was more than a year 
before her first little class of six girls from the “ best 
families,” learned how to memorize, and how to recite 
Taey are now one of the best classes ia the Intermediate 
Department. 

WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


The Bible, of course; but how, and how much? 

There are great advan in teaching the same 
lesson that is taught in the higher departments. It gives 
unity to the school during its session, while at home the 
children of all are iaterested in one and the same 
lesson. Oae little fellow under six years ey learns 
the topics, central truths, and golden texts. He listens 
eagerly to reading and conversation on the lesson, amon 
the older people, and unconsciously gieans many a good 
thought that will abide with him forever. 

Bat this need not be all they learn, 


THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS 


should be securely laid i these first years in the 
5 ered Prayer, Model Law, Model Christian, and Model 
raise, 

Tnese are found in the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Command- 
ments, Beatitudes, and 234 Peaim. 

Ohildren love these four lessons and learn them easily. 
It is sweetest music to hear a room full of young obil- 
dren recite these correctly, in unison, with a softened 
melody of tone and proper i: flections of voice. So with 
other portions of Scripture, and if they be not stored in 
ene Seaeeney ear.y in life, they will probably never be 
earned, 

The effort should not be to cram the mind with verses, 
simply striving to see who can learn the greatest number, 
withvut reference to sense or sound, Of course not. Let 
every verse be explained in the simplest, clearest way 

ble, by the class teacher, but by all means let the 
— of God’s word be planted plentifully. Even 
not now understood, the Holy Spirit will give the 
trae meaaing when occasion requires. The hidden 
meaning of a verse or passage olten breaks upon the 
met e the sudden outburst of the sun from a clouded 
sky. 

God’s word is the Spirit’s sword, which breaks the 
filnty heart in pieces. “The entrance of thy words 
giveth light” to the naturally darkened mind. As it 
was by the word of God that all things were created in 
the beginning, so it is by his word the soul is recreated. 
There 1s eternal life in the Scriptures, and they that 
would inherit it must search them, Oar joyous work is 
to teach this precious word to those who are too young 
to search for themselves, We sow the good seed when 
we teach the Bible verses. Unless we sow the seed very 
early, Satan will get the start of us and fill the young 
hearts with tares. This great enemy knows no delay, 
and those must be at work betimes who would gain first 
possession of young hearts, 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISES, 


For such purposes 1 Oor. 13, is , where true Ohris- 
tian love is so miautely portrayed. Also the 19.h Psalm, 
which shows God’s glory in his creations and his law. 
The 24th Pealm shows God’s dominion in this world, and 
contains that striking exhortation to receive the king of 
glory, and is excellent for a responsive exerciss, 


THE SCRIPTURE CATECHISM 


is an admirable collection of texts for children. It was 
originaliy published im the American Tract Society 
Pamer, and is now also given in a liitle book on the 
Primary Department, cailed The Infant Sunday School. 
This litle volume, The Infant Sunday School, con- 
tains a series of lessons prepared and selected expressly 
for yLu og children, embracing a five years’ course of study 
for chil iren from five to ten years old. 

By following the plan described in these articles and 
presented in tnat buok, these beautiful Scripture selec- 
tions are taught, without interference with the Laterna- 
tional lessons. 

A sweet verse for the closing of a school is the “ Miz- 
pah” of Genesis 31: 49. “Tne Lord watch between me 
and thee when we are absent one from another.” 


HYMNS, 


These should also be memorized by every scholar. 
They are easily committed if good selections are made. 
Each teacher will need a hymn book, but none are ne- 
cessary for the children. List the teacher read one line 
and the entire class t it together after her several 
times, until learned. en take another line, and so on 
until a verse is learned, and at length the whole hymn. 
All this is class work. 


SELECTING AND TRAINING TEACHERS. 


{An address by the Rev. F. V. Thornton, reported in The Church 
Sunday School Magazine. | 

rT. thirty-seven years I have been constantly super- 
intending and teaching in Sunday-schools of con- 

siderable size, At present I have five Sunday-schools 

in my own , which is in the country. Our great 

difficulty is that of finding competent teachers. It is of 

the utmost moment for the church that competent teach- 

ers should be found. 

The Sanday-school is not a Sunday-school, proper! 
speaking, now, but it is the form which the old ch 
catechising has taken. The original Sanday-schools 
had in view far more the secular than the religious edu- 
cation of those who came to them. There was a relig- 
ious element, but the secular training had to be given 
also, and that occupied most of the attention of the 
teachers. The public catechising of children in the 
church has of necessity died out, owing to the great 
increase of population and the need for sermons to 
adults, The Sanday-school has, therefore, really taken 
the place both of that religious teaching which the chil- 
dren cannot now get in the ordinary schools, and of the 
regular organization of the church for training the young 
members, The question before us is, How are Sunday- 
school teachers to be admitted to their office? ... 

It is impossible for all to have the same gift of teach- 
ing, and my experience is, that out of those who wil- 
ingly undertake the office, not more than one-third are 
really fitting teachers, or have those gifts which are ne- 
ceasary to enable them to continue teaching with com- 
fort to themselves or profit to their scholars. Any formal 
admission to such work before they know whether they 
are fitted for it, would probably be disheartening. 

I find a class half of teachers and half of scholars to 
be the best possible introduction to the work of Sunday- 
school teaching. We have a class of pupils over sixteen. 
We call them the Bible-class for distinction, but there 
is no vital distinction. Out of those elder children we 
supply the occasional wants — 2 the absence of 
teachers from the regular classes. e also find that 
volantary teachers are able to come sometimes in the 
afternoon, though they cannot in the morning. We then 

ut one of the elder children in his place in the morn- 

g. but he goes back into his class in the afternoon, 
and thus a double process of learning and teaching is 
going on together. The teacher thus gets to kaow 
Whether he would like the work, and the clergyman or 
superintendent knows whether so-and-so is likely to 
make an efficient teacher. I feel that that is an imper- 
fect process, and that when we have got Sunday-school 
teachers actually employed, and employed poatiably, 
some further admission to the work is advisable. 

The position of the teacher in the church is not yet 
defined as it ought to be, considering that the Sanday- 
schools have taken the place of the public catechising 
ordered by our church. We shall not get the position 
<. the por guese Bes wa ve —— properly soaceneue 

we get properly recogaiz:d among us again the order 
of catechists. The t mass of teachers we get in the 
country will hardly rise to the position we shouid require 
of catechists, but a large proportion of Sanday-scnool 
teachers now at work are v ly, and therefore ougbt 
to be acknowledged, as catechists. If there wasa dis- 
tinct admission on the part of the Bishop to such an 
order of catechists, we should find our work very much 
more clear and more effsctual, That is a suggestion 
which I have made elsewhere, and which I hope to see 
taken up by others. 

Tae best teachers will be thess who have risen in our 
Sunday-schools, and to that end, in order that Sanday- 
school teachers may do the work of public catechists, all 
classes of society should be in our Sanday-schoola. 
Every Sanday-school teacher should rise from the San- 
day-school children, and thus the process of training 
would be gradual. there come two distinct ques- 
tions: the one is, the fitting them for their work by 
special teaching and examination; and the other is, 
— the work from week to week. In regard to 
the first, I feel very strongly that the system of examina- 
tion started by this Society is of the utmost value... . 

At the same time we must remember that we have a 
large number of Sanday-school teachers at present, who 
mes] not be expected to submit themselves to ¢xamina- 
tion, and some of our best would not shine in a competi- 
tive examination, —_ they are not the least pos- 
seased of knowledge. In regard to our work I cannot 
press too strongly on all the necessity of preparing les- 
sons weekly with real earnestness. The preparation of 
the lesson is no mean matter for myself, or for whoever 
happens to be in the chair at our preparation meetings. 
We have several commentaries, and the Greek is very 
often referred to. Our one difficulty, and it is a very 
serious one, is one that this Institute onan to §° into. 
We have heard of the question of uniformity. Now, no 
point of uniformity is so difficult to decide as to know 
whether we shall give the same lesson to children of all 
ages from four or five to twenty-one. It is a ques:ion 
whether some ecan be taken, and if so, how to 
adapt it to the different ages of the scholars. We find 





that that is a practical difficulty, and that our prepara- 
tions do not help the teachers of the younger classes. 


| 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 





CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Vermont, State, at St. Albans. October 10-12, 1876, 
New Jersey, State, at Salem November 14-16, 1876. 
New Hampshire, State, at Lacomia.............0.sseere December 4-6, 1876, 











Assembly of the North west, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 5, 1876. 
Parliament, at Wells's Island, St. Lawrence River......July 18-26, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J................Jtly 22-80, 1876, 
Chautauqua Amembly, at Fair Point, N, Y...............Angust 1-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rey. Principal Oayan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y, M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
3 p.m., in the Y. M. OC, A. Hall. 

Brooklyu, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at 4 p.m. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Primary Teachers’-class, every Thursday, at 
4 P.M., at the Y. M. C. A, Hall. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon; also, every Thursday evening; both at the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, 
No. 1210 Chestnut Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 
Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.0. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 


N The Church Sunday School Magazine for Jane, is 
given a fall report of the thirty-second anniversary 
of the above-named body. It commenced with a special 
service for teachers, held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Monday evening, May 8th. Tne Magazine reports, that 
at this service, “the congregation filled, not only the 
space under the dome, but the nave, and about two han- 
dred had to be accommodated in the choir.” The Rav. 
Gordon Oalthrop preached from the words: Behold, I 
have given him for a witness to the psople (Isa 55: 4). 
His theme was, The Living Witness. His points were (1.) 
Christ did not argue, he did not assert, he bore witness. 
(2.) The Christian instructor is called upon, as his 
Master was called upon, to be a witness to the truth. 
This he is todo in two ways: first, by what he is in him- 
self; secondly, by his teaching. 
The second day’s conference was held at Oannon S:reet 
Hotel. It was a conference for representatives of town 
and county associations; followed by a conference of 
teachers generally. The topics considered were, (1 ) 
The Teachers’ Training and Position in the Church. 
(2) The Work of Branch Associations. (3) Children’s 
Services in Church and School. The Annual Public 
Meeting was held in the evening, at Exeter Hall. The 
R'‘ght Rev. The Lord Bishop of Exeter, occupied the 
chair, Tae society includes 147 associations ; with 1,200 
schools; 63,000 teachers ; and 526 000 scholars. During 
the year, 491 teachers presented themselves for public 
examinations ; of these 110 received first-class certificates ; 
and 149 of the second class. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION, 


N June 18, 14, 15, the Minnesota State Sunday 
chool Convention held its eighteenth annual meet- 

ing at Stillwater. The attendance was unusually large. 
Mrs. General Van Cleve presented a paper on, “ How to 
render Bible truth attractive to children.” She spoke 
frem an extended experience, and careful study of the 
subject, and gave many valuable suggestions upon 
teaching the young. Other topics were discussed in 
addresses and papers, with so much interest that The 
Citizen pronounces the convention “A most satisfactory 
and profitable one.” The next annual meeting will be 





at Mankato, the time to be determined hereafter. J, E, 
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Bell, of Minneopolis was chosen president. The conven- 
tion declared solidly for the Sanday closing of the Oen- 
tennial Exhibition, and expressed the belief that their 
state commissioner, in advocating the Sunday opening, 
had “entirely mistaken the sentiment of the people of 
this state.” From the report of the statistical secretary 
it appears that 38090 pupils have been gathered into 
the schools. This is a little more than one-sixth of 
what is known as the school population of the state—that 
is, those between the ages of five and twenty-one. From 
the schools there have been 1285 additions to the 
churches during the past year. 





ANOTHER SKETCH OF THE NEW YORK 
CONVENTION. 

BY EDWARD DANFORTH. 
HE New York State Sunday School Convention re- 
cently held at Utica, was s gathering of greater im- 
portance than an ordinary meeting of Sunday-school 
workers. Although the character of its exercises was 
remarkably instructive and inspiriting, yet its chief im- 
portance cunsisted in the general representation from va- 
rious sections of the state, and in the plans adopted for 
extending and making more efficient the Sunday-school 
work throughout the entire field. Through its influence, 
associations have been formed in each county not only, 
but also within the past few years in about 300 towns, 
for the purpose of improving the character of instruc- 
tion, enlisting Ohristians generally in the work, and 
planting new schools in destitute places, and so bringing 

Bible instruction within the reach of all. 

The State Secretary presented his annual report of sta- 
tistics for each county and city, of which the following 
is the summary for the state, in respect to some of the 
principal items : 

Number of towns reporting, - ye. ee 691 
Number of Sunday-schools reported, - - 4112 
Number of officers and teachers, - - - 69,827 
Number of scholars, including adults, - - 571,208 
Total membership, - - + - - - 641,035 
Members between 5 and 21 years of age, - - 491,249 
Conversions, exclusive of New York City, 21 451 


Volumes in libraries, - - - - . 784,087 
Paperstaken, - - - = - - - - 325,000 
Moneys expended during year, - - - $521,650 


The officers of the convention only were given in a 
former notice in THE Trmzs. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year are the following persons, who 
together constitute the Executive Committee: W. B Ed- 
wards, Binghamtov, Chairman; Ejward Danforth, Eimi- 
ra ; Siate Secretary; Timothy Hough, Syracuse, Treasurer ; 
J.D. Prince, Flatbush; R N. Newton, Albany; E. P. 
Siafter, Cortland; J H. Helmer, L ckport; A. A. Smith, 
New York; A. F. Oowles, Ithaca; O. J. Harmon, Os- 
wego; H. B. Silliman, Oohoes; H. A. Da Land, Fair- 
port; Thomas Dvansfield, Rochester; ©. ©. Shelley, 
Brooklyn; F. G. Wood, Utica; Israel A. Barker, Brook- 
lyn; H. B. Chamberlin, Syracuse; J. 8. Pettit, Hemp- 
stead. 

There are also sixty county secretaries, being one for 
each county, besides the local officers of the county As- 
sociations. 

It would be difficult in a single article to give a tair 
account of all the valuable addresses brought out in the 
discussions of the various practical topics presented. 
Tuesday afternoon session was devoted to reports upon 
the progress of the work in the various counties of the 
state. In the evening was a promise-meeting and an ad- 
dress upon the general character of the work by B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago. Wednesday evening was devoted to 
the history and development of the Sanday-school work, 
including a Centennial review by Ray. D:. Olark, of Al- 
bany, and the “mission work” by W. P. Paxton, of 
Texas. In the afternoon two meetings were held, one 
conducted by Mr. Jacobs for the benefit of superinten- 
dents and other officers, and the other for primary class 
teachers by Mrs. Knox, assisted by Mrs. Niles and Miss 
Merrill, of New York. Inthe evening, Rav. Dr. Stephen 
Tyng, Jr., gave a most interesting address upon “The 
use of illustrations in Sunday-school teaching, and how 
to make Scripture illustrate itself.” Hundreds were un- 
able to obtain admission, and another church was filled 
with the overflow, and addresses made by Dr. Tyng, 
Messrs. Morton, Paxton, and others. 

Thursday morning the interest had not abated, and the 
8@€gsion was mainly occupied with the report of mission 
agents emplcyed during the past year, and plans for 
future work. In the afternoon, section meetings were 
held as on the previous day, one for teachers of advanced 
Clases, conducted by Charles M. Morton of Brooklyn, 
and the other for primary class teachers. The discussions 
in these sections were deeply interesting and valuable. 





The farewell meeting on Thursday evening was a fitting 
close to such aconvention. Thanksgiving ascended from 
every heart for the privilege of work, and for the harvest 
of more than 25.000 souls with which God had blessed 
the Sanday-school labors of the past year. 





SEA GROVE CONFERENCE. 
REPORTED BY THE REY. J. A. WORDEN. 


T this delightful Presbyterian City by the Sea, a 

large host of earnest workers is gathered. A\most 

every state in the Union is represented, Texas even send- 
ing “a lone star.” 

The conception of this enterprise which has culminated 
into such signal success, is due to Mr. J. Bonnet Tyler, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school department of the 
Presbyterian church, and to Mr. John Wanamaker. Mr. 
Tyler is conductor and superintendent, and Mr. D. B. K. 
Ludwig, secretary. I can only give a summary of the 
most prominent ¢xercises. The opening sermon was de- 
livered by Dr. Herrick Johnson, on Sanday morning. 
Text, Zech, 8: 5, 

Every one was edified by this discussion of the mission 
and place of the Sunday-school. Dr. Johnson said: In 
order to have the church thronged with boys and girls 
something must be done by (1) Church authorities; (2) 
Pastor; (8) Parents; (4) Teachers; (5) Theological 
seminaries. The church and the Sunday-school are one. 
The Sunday-school is only a method of church work. 
The pastor of the church is pastor of the Sunday-school 
and there must assume his rights and perform his pastoral 
duty. It is not generally best for him to superintend or 
teach. Parents cannot delegate their duties to teachers. 
Teachers must seek the salvation of their scholars every 
Sabbath, for, it may be the last opportunity. Truth 
either hardens or softens; truth is more powerful 
after than before conversion. 

On Monday morning, according to the programme, 
Mr. Tyler presided at a conversation on (1) Normal- 
classes ; and (2) Sunday-school organization. Prof. W. 
F. Sherwin, of Newark, N. J., on Monday afternoon dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Bible ; its structure and classifications.” Oa 
Monday evening Mr. John Wanamaker presided. The 
Conference was brought low before Obrist and each re- 
ceived a rich soul-quickening. It was good to be at that 
meeting. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson, of Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “The Bible and personal character.” 
He said: “ Character is more than reputation. Character 
is not what a man is supposed to be, but what he is, A 
man may be unblamable, and yet he may be a mere 
peripatetic platitude and amount to nothing as a posi- 
tive power. Character embraces intellect, sensibiiities, 
will, conscience—all that goes to make up the total sum 
of one’s personality. In this sense each of us begins life 
with a character. Human nature is not at birth a page 
of blank paper. Men are not born equal, not even when 
sprung from the same parents. There is the utmost 
original diversity. Nor can we close our eyes to the fact 
that this nature is permeated with depravity. Evch one 
does not fall for himself after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. It is not that men fall, but that man fell. 
Adam fell, and on the plane to which he fell our sins begin. 
Human nature is in ruins. No man-made system can ac 
complish reconstruction. Bat God has devised a plan and 
made it known in his word, in accordance with which our 
natures, however depraved, may ba fashioned into forms 
of strength and beauty. The sgent in this change is the 
Holy Spirit, but the instrument is the word of God. 
Hence, it is said that ‘ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ And it is 
noticeable that these words constitute a grand climax, iv 
which all the processes of grace are set before us in their 
divinely ordained order: First. The illumination of the 
intellect—they are ‘profitable for doctrine.’ Secondly. 
The conviction of the conscience—they are profitable for 
‘reproof.’ Thirdly. The radical renewal of the heart— 
they are profitable for ‘correction.’ But this is not all. 
The Scriptures are not to be laid aside when tbe heart has 
been regenerated. They are useful for ‘instruction in 
righteousness ’—the building up of Christian character. 
No doubt they are powerfully influential upon the 
character of men who are not Christians, even though 
they fail to acknowledge it and refuse to give God the 
glory. Nomancan live ina B.bleland without breathing 
an atmosphere charged with the vitalizing oxygen of its 
truth. The Haxleys, Darwins, Tyndalls would never 
have occupied their thrones of intellectual power had 
not the broad and deep foundations been laid for them 
by that very system which they seem to disdain. If such 
is the influence of the mere radiation of Bible truth, what 








may we not expect of its moulding power where there is 
intimate contact and communion and indwelling of that 
truth? This moulding power is perhaps more manifest 
than in isolated individuals. To see the color of the 
water of the sea you must look not at a drop but down 
into the ocean’s depths. To see the beautifal blue color 
of the air you must not take a cubic foot, but look up 
through the fifty miles of it. Comparing contivents 
and nationalities the transforming power of the Bible 
is most conspicuous. Why does a pall hang over E:hi- 
opia to-day ? Whence the feebleness and halting civili- 
zation of the nations of the East? What’s the matter 
with that ma.terfal Latin that once domiaated the world ? 
We pride ourselves upon our Anglo-S.xon origin, and 
with the conceit of ‘Oelestials’ imagine that therein 
lies the difference. The truth is, it is not our Anglo- 
Saxon blood or brain that has given us pre-eminence, 
but our Anglo-Saxon Bible. Nor is it strange that it 
should be so, for spiritual development is the outcome of 
spiritual nutrition, and the Bible is jast that combina- 
tion of nutrition and stimulation which the Author of 
our being has himself provided, and upon which, if in 
faith we feed, we shall inevitably attain unto the stature 
of perfect men in Christ Jesus.” 

Ona Tuesday morning, the Rev. H. O. McOook took 
the reins of the Normal Course in hand, and gave an 
admirable drill in Bible geography, accompanied by 
outline map-drawing upon the blackboard. Frank 
Beard followed, and he makes the blackboard to laugh 
and talk, and hit c ff all manner cf Sands y-school follies, 
especially the big boy, the girl of the period, and the 
peripatetic Sunday-school talker. 

The Primary Dapartment is represented by Mrs. Par- 
tridge, of St. Louis, and Mrs. G@. R. Alden, or “ Panzy.” 
They give daily talks tocrowded audiences on all phases 
of Primary Class Work. Perhaps, never bas this subject 

‘een more ably and thoroughly ventilated, than here by 
thes two ladies, who are very different in their talents, 
but boih eminent for their adaptation to this field. 

Among new men to us in the East comes a young 
blackboard artist and normal-class leader, Mr. H. F. 
Bray—one of the district secretaries of the Onio Sunday 
School Union, His performance here was much ap- 
plauded. The Rev. De. Warren R ndolph, the Sunday- 
school secretary of the B:ptist Publication Society, de- 
livered an address on “ What the Sunday-school may 
learn from the methods of secular education.” H3 said: 
(1) “ Wecan learn from secular education, care in the 
selection of teachers; (2) The necessity for teacher- 
training; (3) We can learn to constantly improve; (4) 
The need of better appliances; (5) To treat subjects 
more than words; (6) To simplify our teaching; (7) 
To illustrate; (8) Regular attendance and order; (9) 
Rapetition and review; (10) E wnestners, 

The Rev. Dr. Wiswell’s addresson the “ Abuses of the 
Sunday-school,” was a kind and faithful warning against 
the dangers to which their rapid progress in methods 
exposes us. There is the danger of making the school a 
substitute for the family, or for the pulpit; of making 
it a singing school, or too largely, a secular school. 





OTHER GATHERINGS. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Sunday-school 

Association of Tioga Oounty, Penna., was recently 
held. The lady teachers of this field are called on for essays, 
and they respond with great profit Ms Emily N. 
Reynolds read a paper upon “ The Bible and Intellectual 
Culture,” and Mrs, J. A. Boyce upon “ Fireside talks on 
the Bible.” Addresses were preseated by many other 
workers, and free discussion was indulged on every 
topic. 

Maryland is actively at work in Sunday-school mat- 
ters. The Baltimore Union met on June 5, The Rav. 
Joseph Jones spoke on, “ What I learn from the next 
Sanday’s lesson.” ‘ Sanday-school troubles and their 
remedies,” were then discussed by Andrew ©. Trippe. 
Oa May 24, 25, the Wicomico County Convention met 
at Salisbury. The Dorchester County Convention met 
at Cambridge, May 13,14 The Kent County Oonven- 
tion met at Galena, Jane 7,8. The Sunday School Com- 
panion tells us that at this meeting resolutions were 
adopted “in opposition to Sabbath-school exhibitions 
and celebrations where the children take part in dra- 
matic exercises;” and another “urging the disuse of 
tobacco,” 





Franklin and Grand Isle Counties, in Vermont, held 
a joint convention at Alburgh, on June 24, 25. Fifty- 
two schools reported to the convention, and in these there 
were 229 conversions during the past year. (aly one- 
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fourth of the children of the two counties are in the 
Sunday-schools, ‘‘ What shall be done to secure a more 
general attendance ?”’—very naturally, therefore, became 
a question of great interest in the discussions, Other im- 
portant practical topics were considered, and a mass 
meeting of children was held, The final resolutions 
were peculiarly bright and pointed. One was, that “the 
officers of our Sanday-schools, and the town and county 
secretaries, be requested to give only exact facts in their 
statistical reports, ignoring all guess work.” Another 
was, ‘That the progress in Sunday-school work demands, 
that our Sunday-schools be furnished with all the modern 
facilities,—such as libraries, periodicals, maps, charter, 
black-boards, etc,, and that the church should see that it 
is done.” They commend Sunday-school benevolence as 
“tending to destroy the religious covetousness that often 
renders our advancement difficult.” They also declare 
strongly for temperance societies in all the schools. 





IOWA SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
REPORTED BY THE REV. H. 8, DE FOREST, 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Iowa State 
Sunday School Association, held in the Oongrega- 
tional church at Oouncil Bluffs, June 20 22, was pre- 
ceded by special Sanday-school services on the Lord’s 
day, under the direction of Father Paxson and F, G. En- 
sign, of Ohicago; also by a district convention of five 
counties on the Missouri slope. These preliminary ser- 
vices, most excellent in themselves, paid large tribute to 
the State Convention which followed. They were like 
a grand anthem from a large, well-trained, unpaid, and 
pious choir beforesermon. Stephen Paxson, the Sunday- 
school Nestor of the Northwest, if not of America, fired 
us with the enthusiasm which has accumulated through 
thirty years,and which old age cannot waste, while 
Ensign, the sagacious and successfal Superintendent of 
the American Sanday School Union for these parts, 
gave us a present impulse ; also, by bringing a missionary 
here and inducing us to undertake his support, he laid the 
foundations for a prominent work which will widen and 
grow more fiuitful as the years go by. 

Although Oouncil Bluffs is on the extreme western 
border of the state and the Eastern-running Rail Roads 
refused all reduction of fares, yet not far from two hund- 
red delegates were in attendance and sat together for two 
days and a half in Sunday-school council, The Rey. O. 
F, Tucker, the President, in an admirable opening ad- 
dress, spoke of the uses and abuses of such conventions, 
This assembly throughout its sessions sought much of 
the first and avoided the second, Mr, R. H. Gilmore, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, also President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the state, had made dili- 
gent preparations, and much of the profit of the conven- 
tion is due to his care and forethought. The laboring 
oars of the convention fell into the hands of two who 
pull nobly together, the Rev, and Ma, W. F. Crafts, of 
New Bedford, Mass.; while the song service was most 
successfully and effectively lead by Prof. J..H. Bunn. 
The suggestions, the encouragements, and the helps of 
such a convention cannot be gathered up in a brief ar- 
ticle; nor at this season of conventions have the ample 
columns of THE Timzs room for the thousandth part of 
what might well be laid to heart. 

Ottumwa was chosen as the next place of meeting: 
E. W. Allen, of Marshaltown, President; R. H. Gilmore, 
of Oedar Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer; Prof. J. H. 
Bann, of Vinton, Statistical Secretary ; and L. E. Darcon, 

of Corning, Corresponding Secretary. 





IN PROSPECT. 


HE Baltimore Sunday School Union will hold its 
next monthly meeting on Monday, July 3, at the 
Frederick Avenue M. E Church. The Rey. Thomas J. 
Holmes will lead the lesson study; and the Ray, A. N. 
Gilbert will open a discussion on “Sanday-school 
defects.” 


The Centennial Sunday School Assembly, at Ocean 
Grove, N, J., will hold its first session on Saturday, July 
22, It is under the auspices of the New Jersey State 
Sanday School Association. Among well-known workers 
announced for the services of the week are the Revs. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., O. F. Deems, J. 8. Ostrander, 
Warren Randolph, G. P, Hays, Robert Loury, George 
A. Peltz, P. 8. Henson, J. Lyman Hurlbut, J. M. Buck- 
ley, J.T. Daryea, and H. M, Parsons; also, Frank Beard, 
J. Bennet Tyler, C, B, Stout, 8. W. Olark, and the con- 
ductor, Wm, F. Sherwin, Trains are numerous from 
New York and Philadelphia, and accommodations are 
abundant. The musical helpers are Theo. E. Perkins, 
Wm. G, Fischer, Wm. Johnson, John R, Sweeney, and 
Wm, Howard upon the cornet. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


LL the magazines this month, while not made up for 
the summer reader, wholly, are more sprightly and 
varied in their contents than usual, and each has some- 
thing befitting this patriotic month. Harper's Magazine 
seems to us the best issue we have seen for a long time. 
J. T. Trowbridge opens it with The Ballad of Ara- 
bella, a piece in his humorous vein, and about as good 
as his famous Darius G.een. Hoppin illustrates it, 
and once more approves himself, sound Episcopalian 
though he be, as the one contemporary artist who knows 
how to draw the American woman just exactly as she 
looks at Saratoga or Oape May. Block Island is de- 
scribed by Oharles Lanman, who seems about as suc- 
cessful in describing natural objects as he is in tracing 
the career of congressmen. The article is fully illus- 
trated. Sam. Adams of Massachusetts, is the sut ject of 
an illustrated paper, some of the pictures in which strike 
us with the familiari y which is born of old acquaint- 
ance. George M. Towle, in an article on Nominating 
the President, collects more facts than we have elsewhere 
seen put together in an equally convenient form. John 
Esten Oooke’s article on Jefferson’s college days at William 
and Mary, and as a young lawyer, is thoroughly erjyable. 
At his best, Mr. Cooke is about the most delightful 
magazinist we have. Dr. Samuel Osgood describes, at 
some length, the vaselately presented to William Oullen 
Bryant. The accompavying illustrations are wonder- 
fully accurate, and show the designs on the vase in all 
their native hideousness. No one who ever saw the 
venerable poet on Broadway would recognize him in the 
hump-backed, short-necked, pouting, and top-heavy 
creature here represented as trauslating Homer without 
paper, pen, or dictionary, or editing The Evening Post by 
copying an extract from another journal on the wood- 
work of a corner of his desk. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains a very readable article 
by Mr. Howells, its editor, on a week’s visit to the Exhi- 
bition. The paper has many of its author’s happy and 
delicate strokes of wit, and deserves to be read by every- 
body who has been here or expects to come. Another 
Exhibition article is anonymous, and is really nothing 
more than a satirical essay on Philadelphia, which is 
ostensibly written by a resident, and is quite clever, but 
something more than subacidulous in its flavor. Boston, 
we ruppose, wants to show that it is not the only Amer- 
ican city that is “sot in its ways,” as they say in New 
Eogland, Dr. Holmes has a supplementary One Hoss 
Shay poem, in which the reader looks for a denouement 
which does not come; O, F. Adams, Jr., hammers away 
at the railroads, and Gn. Howard contributes the first 
of a series of articles on the Battle of Gettysburg, which 
is historically valuable but not rema:kably well written. 

The Galaxy is poor in great names, but rich in the 
articles, half-journalistic and half-magaszinish, of which 
it has always made a specialty. J.T. Headley describes 
very well George Washington’s Newburgh headquarters. 
But surely never mortal man had his headquarters in so 
many places. Our Oentennial literature is so full of 
them that it would need the whole army of his body 
servants to read the descriptions that have been vouch- 
safed us. We are quite ready to excuse Bret Harte for 
remarking to us, once, that he “lived in the only house 
in Morristown in which Washington never slept.” Cabby 
and Ooacher is a rather superficial article by Wirt Sikes, 
whom the Senate would not confirm for the Florentine 
mission, Life among the Bedouins is cleverly described 
by that entertainiag writer, Albert Rhodes. The ques- 
tion, What makes the poet? John Burroughs tries to 
answer, and we are left with the impression that our 
truest American bards are Walt Whitman and R. W. 
Gilder. Mr. Burroughs’s judgment of bards is sadly 
warped. Father Tolo’s Umbrella is a delightful story 
by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, who promises to be one 
of our best story-tellers, 

Lippincott's Magazine has for its leading feature a 
long poem, The Psalm of the West, by Sidney Lanier. 
Despite its length, Mr. Lanier does not permit his poem 
to show any marked unevenness or lack of sustained 
strength. Mr. Lanier would gain, however, should he 
drop some mannerisms, in the use of which the success 
of his Centennial cantata seems to have encouraged him. 
On the Eastern Shore, is a good description of certain 
phases of Maryland life, by R bert Wilson. Old Phila- 
delphia is described again by Mrs, R. H. Davis, who 
seems to have got a monopoly of its description in all 
the magazines. The task could not have fallen, how- 
ever, into better hands. The article in the series on the 
Exhibition is the best yet issued. The markets of 








Paris form the subject of an interesting talk by Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 

Scribner’s opens with an account, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, accompanied by illustrations of unusual 
excellence. Other articles of timely interest are an ac- 
count of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of Washington, by 
Miss Mary Stuart, of Newport, a lady connected with 
the great artist’s family; and A Little Centennial Lady, 
by Miss Constance ©. Harrison, giving an account of 
Sally Fairfax, a Virginia child, who was quite a pet of 
Washington’s. Miss Stuart’s article is accompanied by 
an excellent engraving of the portrait of Washington, 
which has long been deposited in the Bcston Ather eum. 
Harvard University is described by Horace E. Scudder, 
who, although not a Harvard man, has lived in Cam- 
bridge for three or four years, and has industriously 
gathered facts for his article. He writes very well, 
although he might easily have interspersed his pages 
with a greater amount of illustrative anecdote, consid- 
ering the space at his command. The dates of erection 
of the various buildings, four of which were built in the 
last century, should also have been appended. The 
pictures are numerous and faithfal, with two exceptions— 
Longfellow’s house being made to stand in a great park, 
and the Episcopal Theological School being located, 
seemingly, in a vast expanse of open country. Philip 
Bourke Marston, the blind English pre-Raphaelite poet, 
talks soberly of that dead yeung genius, Oliver Madox 
Brown, and there are gossipy articles on Audubon and 
Wagner. Prof. W. ©. Wilkinson defends Webster for 
his course in relation to the compromise legislation of 
1850, 





A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Edited by Dr. 
W. Smith and 8. Cheetham, M.A., London. American 
edition. Hartford, Oonn.: A. D. Worthington & Co.— 
This work is a continuation of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, by the same voluminous aii well-known editor, 
and its staff of seventy-seven writers is composed of the 
most eminent divines and scholars of our time. Among 
them are English and Scotch clergymen, German sa- 
vants, and even a musician and statistician, and when 
we cite the names of Profs. Plumptre, Milligan, Cheet- 
ham and Lipsius, of Oanon Lightfoot and W. Aldis 
Wright, they will serve to indicate the quality of the 
work, This volume, which extends alphabetically from 
A to I, and is well illustrated, treats of the apostolic era, 
the social and religious life of the early Christians, and 
of that dim period during which there clustered around 
the simple, primitive faith so many errors of doctrine 
and absurdities of ritual, with so many beauties of archi- 
tecture and other forms of art. Each successive institu- 
tion and custom is laboriously and faithfully traced to 
its origin, and the history of early art, with its symbolism 
and mysticism, as well as of every historical, liturgical, 
and monumental fact of the first ten centuries, is clearly 
and impartially described. Whatever the views of the 
reader may be, he cannot fail to fiad, in most of the 
articles, information of rare value, and such as need not 
clash with his preconceptions. The decided advantages 
of the American edition—which baars the sterling name 
and impress of the Rev. Dr. Riddle, of Hartford, 
Oonn.—are, that the minor, incidental facts of the 
rather cumbrous Eaglish original, together with state- 
ments of purely philological interest, have been omitted ; 
many of the leading articles have been condensed with- 
out either injuring the style, or letting a single im- 
portant thought fall out; and, what is of still greater 
importance to the general reader, the original lengthy 
quotations of mongrel, ecclesiastical Latin have been 
either translated verbatim, or given in substance in 
Eaglish. Dr. Riddle is admirably qualified for this 
service, and he has done his work well. By his labors 
this valuable compend is rendered less difficult and far 
more instructive to the general public, and placed within 
the reach of a far wider circle of readers. (Sold by sub- 
scription only.) 





NOTES. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August will contain a second 
paper by Gen, O. O. Howard, entitled The Battle of 
Chattanooga. Charles Dudley Warner will contribute to 
the same number an account of his visit to Jerusalem. 





The third and concluding volume of Vice-Presiden 
Wilson’s History of the Slave Power, has been com 
pleted by the Rav. Samuel Haunt, of Natick, Mass., an 
will be published shortly by James R. Osgood & Oo. | 


The Southern Literary Spectator is the title of a m 
magazine in the South. It is edited by Edward Youn’; 
and published at Atlanta, Ga. 
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Appleton’s Journal will hereafter be pub- 
lished monthly, and its new series will 
conform in shape nearly to that of the 
other magazines. The subscription price, 
$3.00, will not be changed. 

D. Appleton & Oo., will soon publish a 
Handbook of American Summer Resorts, 
a companion work to their Handbook of 
American cities, and in uniform shape. 

Veclume IV. of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannics, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
includes several articles by American 
writers, 


Prof. Huxley is expected in this country 
about the first of August. He has con- 
sented to give three lectures before his 
return, 


James Miller, New York, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of sermons by Dr. Chapin, 
and anew edition of Dr. Orville Dewey’s 
works, 


Two volumes by Dr. Wyville Thomson 
on the dredging of the Atlantic, will be 
published, in the fall, by Macmillan & Co, 

Bret Harte’s novel, Gabriel Conroy, now 
running in Scribner’s Monthly, has been 
issued complete in book form in London. 

Harper & Brothers have in press a work 
on hay fever by Dr. George M. Beard. 


Disraeli is writing a sequel to Lothair. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be poy 4 Leer | 
under this head. The interests of our readers will 
guide us in making further notice.] 


THE PULPIT OF THE AWERICAN REVOLUTION; or, 
the poiitical sermons of the period of 1776 
Wih an historical introduction. By John 
Wingate Thornton, AM. Illustrated. Second 
editi n. 8vo, pp. 587. Cloth, $250, Boston: 
= Lothrop & Cu. For sale by Garrigues Bro- 
thers. 


FANNY PFRCyY’s KNIGHT-ERRANT. By the author of 
The Wrole Amior. Ilivstrated. 16mo. PP; 267. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: Tne Nationa 
perance Socie.y and Publication Huuse. For 
sale by Garrigues Brothers. 


How TO GET RICH IN CALIFORNIA. A history of the 
progress aud present<ondition of the go.d and 
silver miping of the Great Pa ific state. 8vo. 
pp. 187 Paper 50 cents. Philadephia: Mc- 

onis & Gans. 


THE WENTWORTHS; THEIR HOME AND FRIFNDS. 
Susan Cooper Pindar. IUustrated. 16mo. pp. 
238. Cloth. Bosten: D. Lothrop & Co. For 
sale by Garrigues Brothers. 


WALTER NEAL’S EXAMPLE. By the Rev. Theron 
Brown 16mo. pp. 2°99. Cloth. Bostn: D, 
Lothrop & Co. For sale by Gar:igues Brothers 

THE IDEAL SUNDAY-8CHOOL. By the Rev. W. F. 
Cra ts 16mo. pp. 100. Cloth 75 cents; paper 
30 cents. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 


Giving As An Act of Worship. By the Rev. Henry 
8. De Forest, Boston: American Tract Society. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS cannot do better in 
the way of libraries than by purchasirg 
the Life Illustrated Library, published by 
the American Tract Scciety. It contains 
seventy-five volumes, and is sold to schools 
for $2000 net. A large variety of choice 
books for libraries, at the usual discount, 


Depository, 1512 Caestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


By 














PURE AIR AND COMFORT, are secured 
by a properly constructed heating appara- 
tus, Messrs. Crane, Breed & Oo., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have been eminently suc- 
cessful in the West by the use of hot water 
and steam for this purpose. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS VISITING NEW YORK OR 
THe CENTENNIAL.—Grand Union Hotel, yn 
Grand (eutrai Depot. Baggage taken to and from 
this depot to Hotel free. 35v elegant rooms. Ele- 
vator. European plan. Restaurant, snpplied with 
the best. Prices moderate. Cars and stages pass 
this Hotel fur all parts of the city, and to Phi.adei- 
phia Depot for Centennial. 

Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, p, Buselan, Sul 5 phar, By: 
dropathic, and Electro-Thermal 
and other facilities for the cure orn event slaer 


Female, and Chronic Diseases. particu- 
lars, send for circular. 





Das. StRoNe’s REMEDIAL 


If you value THE 


are not subscribers ? 
Address JOHN 


MARKOE HOUSE, 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunpAY ScHoot TIMEs, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 


make this offer known to your friends who 


D. WATTLES, Business 
Manager, 610 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
Contioental Hotel. A T 
Rat-s not increased during the Centennial season. 
Hote $1.00 per day. =. and Board, $3 00 per day. 


NT. JAMES COTTAGE, 


TIMES will you not 


Philadelphia, above 
emperauce Family Hotel. 


Otel first-class, M. BEIDLER, 9 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., o ite the Epis” 
copal Church. ten 4 
OPEN ALL THE tee 

. C. BRODIE. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delightful Sea-side resort in America. 

Ts reached via the West Jersey Railroad in 2 hours 
and 25 minutes. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—#1.00 For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, in nese acoell 








c ~ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Itse is foS ert an any other bouk ever puoitshed 
One Agent sold 61 copies inone dav. Send fr our 
extra terms to Agents. Natioual Pub’ ng Co., Phila. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the latest and most beautiful=: 
= slate work on hand or made to or¢ 
and Salesroo: No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
y WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia. 


SWOPE, ot cal & BRO., 
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Cone ay VEnALE?é “ARKIAGE WORKS 
1 and 753 South THIRD STREET, Philad’a 


Also DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Bilatchley’s Hori- 
zoutal Ice (ream 
Freezer. mig Me 
reg Y For Saloons, Ho- 
yeh ge or Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, in 
the economy and perfec- 
tion of its work is entirel 
unequaled. The closed head will save ice enough 
in one season to pay for the machine. The tub re- 
uires but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. 
isitors are cordially invited, when in town to the 
Big Exhibition, to come and see us, or send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. Very liberal ar- 
rangements made with the trade. The machines 
can also be seen at the Centennial ay 
Aisles 9 and N. Column 
C. G@. BLATCHLRY, Manuf., 
506 Commerce St., Phila, 





Agricultural Hall, Cor. 
le O, No. 10, 





GOSSAMER 
Waterprovf Garments 


Get the genuine! Beware of 
worthless imitations! Ask for 
the Gossamer Waterproof Gar- 

ments, and see for yo /ursel f that 
A ur trade mark, ‘ Gossamer 
Pray 7 wel is stamped on the 
oop of the garment. None are 
genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never 
under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adbere 
together, or grow soft and 
worthless. No Lady or Gentle- 
man should go to the Centennini, 
Wy seashore, Or mountains, with- 
out one vw vur Ruboer Garments. Weigh from 9 to 
16 ounces; can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Send f>r illustrated circular. Made by GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., No. Devonshire 
Street, Boston. : 

Please state that you ‘saw this notice in Tus 
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SUMMER RESORTS, 


THE COLONNADE, 


PACIFIC ier boy ~~ the Railroad Depot 
d the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY. 'N. J. 
J. HENRY HAYES 


__ ST. CHARLES, 


FORMERLY Laeewoves COTTA 
ATLANTIv CITY, is now op ee 


JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


SEA SHORE. - ATLANTIC CITY, 
THE 


CHESTER COUNTY HOUSE, 


a pleasant ona comfortable home, immediate y on 


the beach, i 
* OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
J. KEIM & SONS, Proprietors. 


“pg te COTTAGE, Cor. Tennessee 
and Pacific Avenues, ATLANTIC CITY, Full 
view of the Ocean, and aor ine De 














pot. 
W. DONNELLY. 





_ EXCURSIONS. 


Sancta EXCURSION 


aes bos y fy Net 
before completein 
Orrics, No. 18 





COMMITTEES 
= CHURCHES 
commodious 
‘yy ‘Give us a call 
arrangements. 
Qu LAGGHIER, So rintonde 
uperintendent. 
No liquor sold on board, "7 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC! NEW MUSIC! 


Gov. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’ 


Grand March. A fine p»rtrait. Music of 
the best. By E. Mack. 40 cts, 


THE SALUTATION! 


Our new Church Music book for 1876-77, com- 
mends itself at once by the veriety, freshness and 
musica] excellence of its contents Phy . EMER- 

12.00, 


SON. 

Welcome to all Nations. 
Wr't'en by Dr O W. Ho.LMEgs, to Keller's American 
Hymn, to be supg at July 4th Centennial celebra- 
tion, Philad’a, tavo form for Societies, 10 cts. 








Sing.e copy, $1.38. Per dozen 





Centennial Hymn. as sung at the Opening of 
the Exhibition. Words by Whittier, Music by 
Paine. In sheet music, 30 cts; octavo form for 
Societies, 10 cts. Arranged for orchestra, $1.00 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. 


Elegant and attractive volume. Paper, 40c.; bds. 50c 


GOOD NEWS! 


GOOD NEWS is the takfg name of one of the 
prettiest and best of Sabbaih school Song Books 
ever made. Send for specimen pages (free) or 
specimen copy, (35 cts). 

Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
©. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditsom @ Co., 
ti BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEZ & WALKER, 
New York. Faliadsighin. 


QPERBEIN UNIVERSITY, Mess gu 


For both sexes: nes moderate; NO SALOONS 
Term begins Aug 9th. For catalogues address 
the President, HY A. THOMPSON, D.D. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





genius > = ) pens 
Atlantic Mi 


Mr. White has shown an ability hardly less than 
on of his “ Art Studies,”— 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
PROGRESSIVE 


ART STUDIES. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE, 
Professional Artist. 


A Complete Course in Drawing for Schools and 


Private Learners, published in the form of cards, 
neatly enclosed in envelopes of 12 each, with 
blank sheets of drawing paper, and an accom- 
panying MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS for each 
set. 


The Course now comprises : 


1. The Elementary Series. 


PRICE. 
A.—Lines and their Combinations................ 60 ¢.8, 
B.—Cubic Dia grame...............-cereceeesceesesseees 60 “ 





©.—Light and Shade.. eoe wae 
D.—Practical Stud es, ‘reviewing whet has 


been previously GONE OVET........0ce000 60 
ll. The pare © Series. 
PRICE, 


A.—Trees and — Plants... 
B.—Rocks and Water.. desancnnig 
©.—General Principles.. biksiabsasesene ensvnnanasobeineted 


6) ots. 





ill. The Ornamental Series. 
PRICE. 
A.—Application of General Principles......... 60 cts. 
B.—Examples of Different Orders,.............+ 60 “ 


©.—Suggestions of Original Design......... (In press.) 


IV. The Instrumental Series. 


PRICB. 
A.—Elementary Problems... +60 ots. 
B.—Advanced Problems and “Mechanical 

ic cscs ccnsdacccnsnsccsscccctcininssscsnsoancsel 
©.—Com pound and Point Curves and ag 
chanical pa Sicnctsetataewsdeniene 60 “ 


D.—Mechanical Studies... -+++.(IM press.) 





4a Samples of any of the above, if desired, for 
examination with a view to introduction into 
schools, will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cents 
per envelope. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Just Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: 


‘THe SCHOLARS’ F{AND-BOOK, Part V1, 


ON THE 


International Lessons 


FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1876. 
By the REV. EDWIN W RICE. 


A COMPLETE SCHOLAR’Ss COMMENTARY AND A 
VALUABLE HELP FOR THE TEACHER. Itcontaius the 
Bible Text in paragraphs, the Golden Text. Central 
Truth and a Scripture Readings; a conn cted 
History embracing events omitted in the text; 
sketches of Places. Persons and Customs; brief 
Fxplanations Su ions and Questions; Ilustra- 
tious, Pictures, ps, Blackboard Outlines and 
Charts for io 

Price, 10 cents each; 100 ecpies, $8.00. 

A. KIRKPATBICK, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, 8 and 10 Bible Huuse, New York. 

J. A. CROWLEY. 40 Winter Street, Boston. 

W. R. Port, 98 Dearbo:n Street, Chicago 

8. Paxson, 207 N. 8ixth Street, St. Louis. 





New TURKISH BATHS, 1018 Chestaut St. 


] CAN’T BE BEAT. 20 handsome Address 








Cards, no two alike, your name on them all 


for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 


and list of styles with order, or paper 
and 10 samples for 3cts. G. B. Uliman & Co., 
inter Street, Boston, Mass. 





WATERS .PIANUS, oof trad 
ARE THE BEST MADE;the Tone, Touch, 
Werkmanship, ¢rd Durability Unsurpassed. 


WATERS’ ORCANS,Conce:to, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, Vi- 
ALESTE, and CY MBEL LA, cannot be exeelled 
in tone or beauty. The CONCERTO STOPiva 
fine LMIT ATILON of the HUMAN VOLCE. 
ranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
‘ne this Month. Monthly Lostallments received. 
A Liberal Discount l Teachers. Ministers, Chure'- 
es, Schovis, Loiges, ee. AGENTS WANTED. 
Special inducements to the trade. Illustrated 
Cc atalogue Sent. HORAC ~ a ATERS & SONS. 
eer New Vork Box, 3567. 
AXILLA Poworrk—This delightfully perfumed 
powder is to prevent and cure cyafing, and to re- 
move all unpleasant odors caused by perspiration. 
Iw wooderful properties combined with delight- 
ful perfume, make it so useru! and indispensable, 
that those who once use it will never be without 
it again. Persons atending evening entertain- 
menis or cr wded assemblies in warm weather 
will find Axilia Powder a necessity A package 
will last a person three monihs ae free 
on receipt of fifty cents. Address, A 


War- 


dwewv, 





m. Bryant, 


No. 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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PERIODICALS. 


Four Sunday School Papers, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 





G00D WORDS. 
@OOD CHEER. | MY PAPER. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Numbered, not Gated, making them good at any 
me, 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Consult the following Price List. Postage prepaid: 


GOOD WORD 3, 


812k OF PaGs, 12x16 INcHES. %mos, 6mos 1 yr. 
50 copies to one address............ $199 8355 710 
100 copies or over, per hundred... 340 685 1270 


MY PAPER. 


Size oF Paas, 10x14 INCHES. 8 mos. 6 mos, 1 yr. 
50 copies to one address............ $170 815 585 
100 copies or over, per hundred...3 10 600 11 40 


GOOD CHEER. 


81z8 oF PAGE, 8x12 INCHES, 6 mos. 1 yr. 
BO COPIES tO ONE AAALOBA.......0000cceseeeenes $250 460 
100 copies or over, per hundred............. 430 810 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
Half the size and price of Goop CuExgr. 


We will furnish single copies of Goop Worps 
and My Parser and Chromo, for one year, for 75 c. 





For Samples and Circular of Special Inducements. 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary, 
Box 5105, New York 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the 
fo: ur schools. 18 cents a ‘ 
per Sone—tor 10 or more copies fay ms 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS. 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated the 
little fellows. 


ts 5 for 10 
ee eae postage paid, or more 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh cod sien, peer paid, $1.25 per 


The Food for the Lambs. 


Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ils. 
SPECIMEN OOPY FREE. 



































FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN'S SAFE CO. 


72x Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


MODEL PRESS 
and do all your own Printing. 


P to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Supiness en 
an ou rinters. 
Thousands in — Send two 8 
cent stamps for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Oatalogue and 
Price List, entitled, “Hew to 
int.” J. W. Davemapar & 
Oo., Mfrs. and Desiers in T 
and Printing Material, 4% abe 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOE.) 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 

From 1 to 14 copies, - « += $2.15 each. 

“ 15t0239 “ ses 190 * 
30 copies and upwards, - 165 “ 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
sach, $1.65 each. 

(Which includes 15 conf for postage.) 








Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club as frat formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scribers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their sub- 
scriptions, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should inciude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Ties to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
frdm this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly prinied on 
the yellow address label af each paper or package a 
papers, t will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promptly by the time thus designated or their paper wil, 
be discontinued. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .08. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subseriders af THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Timms who are pastors or superiniendents, and who, 
when ordering it, stale thai they are such, 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THs 
Tres, desires the help of Tam SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Pargg, for any member of his school—for example. 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Pargr accordingly, 
to his own address; on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra Parzrs go only to 
subscribers of THs Timms, 


Orders for this Paras can be Alled, only when com- 
ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub 
soribers of THs TIMms, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, . ® 8 co 
100 aa one year, ~ . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - § 6.235 
100 ls ** eme year, « «= = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 
to an inch), for each insertion, - - 25 Ct. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - - 50 Cts 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 





io * o “ 8 o 
1 “ “« 18 “ 
2o* “ “ 26 “ 
os * oe “ 52 te 


a@-Oopy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue, 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New Yorx Orricsz is at the Sunday Sehool 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 804 Fourth Avenne, Y. 


M. 0, A, Building. 
B, P. Wabiuee, Agent, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


RACHEL’S TEARS. 
{Horatius Bonar, D D, in the Christian at Work.] 
O* Ramah’s heights a voice is heard, 
The voice of one that weeps alone ; 
A mother’s woes that voice has stirred, 
A mother’s heart is in that moan, 





For her lost children Rachel weeps, 

And who this mother’s tears shall stay? 
On Ramah’s hill her watch she keeps, 

A lonely mourner night and day. 


In Ramah Rachel weepeth still, 
Refusing to be comforted, 

Her sons the prey of every ill, 
Lost, slain, or into exile led. 


In every clime her children roam, 

In every realm their ashes lie ; 
Without a city or a home, 

They weep, they wander, and they die. 


Thus saith the Lord: ‘ Refrain thy voice 
From weeping and thine eyes from tears; 
Thy mother’s heart shall yet rejo‘ce, 
And sing thro’ everlasting years. 


“Thy wandering sons sball yet return, 
Thy lost ones shall be found again; 

O tender mother, cease to mourn ; 
Rachel, thine eyes from tears refrain. 


“Once more thou yet shall clasp thine own; 
With them thou shalt rejoice and sing ; 
Thy grief a winter past and gone, 
Thy joy an everlasting spring!” 


COMMANDMENT OR COVE- 
NANT? 
{From The Churchman. } 


BR. DEUTSCH delivered an admirable 
sermon at the ary dedication of 
the new e of the congregation 
Beth Israel, in Hartford. Among other 
good points made in it was one respecting 
what are usually called the Ten Command- 
ments. It is nocompliment toa Rabbi to 
say that he is a good Hebrew scholar, and 
more likely than a Obristian divine to un- 
derstand the force of words and phrases in 
the Old Testament, or rather the ptures 
of the Old Covenant, which we believe to 
be the full and better tule. In respect to 
the Ten Commandments, Dr. Deutech says 
that they are miscal commandments, 
and should rather be styled “The Ten 
Proclamations of the Covenant.”’ 

It would seem almost absurd, if it were 
not so common, that we should call the 
ark “the Ark of the Covenant,” and then 
call what there is of language within the 
atk, commandments, and not a covenant, 
If commandments is the correct word, then 
we should say, the Ayk of the Command- 
ments, and not, the Ark of the Covenant 
—as we invariably do. Was there anything 
in the shape of age within the Ark, 
except what was written on the two tables? 
We have never known a scholar to main- 
tain that there was; for the Law, properly 
so called, that is, the Book of the Law, 
was by the express direction of Moses put 
“in the side of the Ark,” as our version 
has it, in Deut. 31: 26. It should be, “ by 
the side of the Ark,” or, “‘ besidethe Ark” 
—the same Hebrew noun and preposition 
united in one word, being rendered 
“ beside,” in Joshua 12: 9. 

So there was not a word of language 
within the Ark, but the Ten Command 
ments, or Proclamations, as Dr. Deutsch 
callathnem, We should Va ong to call them 
Articles; for they constitute what many 
divines seem to be utterly unaware of, the 
very covenant itself. They are the ten 
conditions, articles, or stipulations of the 
grandest of all treaties, compacts, or cove- 
nants between heaven and earth, between 
God and man. And thus M:ses himeelf 
expressly calls them the Covenant, in Ex- 
odus 34:28; while our translators pat 
words as an alternate for commandments in 
the margin, and the clergy always say in 
Caurch, “God spake these words,” and 
never, ‘‘God spake these commandmen/s ” 
As conditions, articles, or stipulations of a 
treaty, compact, or covenant, the Ten 
Words involve, each and all, a promise to 
the faithful votary of their engagements. 
Chey are not cold, hard statutes, as if a 
stern, inexorable code of law. Nor are 
they a series of threats, like a string of ec- 
clesiastical canons with anathemas ap- 
pended. They are provisions of far-seeing 
and exhuberant mercy. Hence the very 
cover of the sacred chest containing them 
was called, not the seat of justice or the 
bench of a dooming jadge, but the mercy- 
seat—the most propitious — on 1 
for a poor, erring, failing halting creature, 
like wandering and stumbling man. True, 
blood was shed there; yet not because 
justice exacted it, but because mercy ac 





cepted it as a substitute for a lost or for- 
feited life—blood being the hivhest em- 
blem of life under the Hebrew Economy, 
and shed or out-poured blood the most 
significant emblem of a life lost or for- 
feited. 

How mercy could accept such an offar- 
ing, as an atonement, is a problem not 
now to be considered by us. It would re- 
quire too long an argument to discuss this 
side. ange how momentous soever it 
— What we wish now to insist on 
and impress, is the attractive character o 
the (so called) Commandments, as articles 
of a covenant, involving each and all a 
gracious and precious promise. But where 
are these promises? saysaninquirer. We 
never heard of more than one Command- 
ment which had any promise annexed to 
it; and that isthe fifth, which S:. Paul 
calls the first Commandment with promise 
[Eoh 6: 2]. 

If the translation of our Common Ver- 
sion were correct here, then the first four 
Commandments have no promise annexed 
to them. Happily the translation is inac- 
curate, Tbeadjective comes after the noun 
in the Greek, and is not numeral but em- 
phatic. The true reading would be, ‘‘ The 
Oommandment foremost with a promise,” 
the noun being without the de fioite article. 
The idea we supp se to be, that this Oom- 
mandment, or stipulation, makes its prom- 
ise conspicuous, so as to render itself to the 
utmost attractive and encoursging. 

We have not space to enlarge ; but any 
philanthropist can understand how im- 
portant it is, that what is usually esteemed 
hard, abstract, stern, and repulsive law, 
should rather be represented to the young, 
not as a species of Draconian Oode, but a 
merciful agreement on the part of heaven 
per eo on all : aan main- 

onor and carry out its treat 

with human nature. Such a view would 
draw a child’s best and mst earnest affec- 
tions toward a Parent in the skies, when 
under present teaching it is too apt to 
dread him as an arbitrary Raler and an 
implacable Avenger. Tell him God’s 
Commandments are full, not of threats, 
but of promises, and he will say “Oar 
Father who art in heaven” with a zest 
before unknown. According to some 
catechisers, the well-kaown prayer should 
begin, “Our Raler who art in heaven, 
dreaded be Thy Name.” 





SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 
[From The Observer.} 


HATEVER may be the sympathy 
that encourages steamboating on 
Sunday, as a means of giving our people 
a day of fresh air, we know that the coun- 
try people who are visited by these throngs 
of ps ay excursionists regard them as an 
unmitigated nuisance and evil. Oae of 
our daily journals says that the only de- 
fence it makes of this Sabbath-sailing is, 
that it “is better than lounging at the 
street corners, or carousing secretly in 
saloons, and then going home to abuse 
some patient wife, or to beat the helpless 
children. It is usually as quiet and harm- 
less as avy desecration can be—at least it 
would always be so if the New York 
ruffian did not have a habit of insolent 
intrusion and finding his comfort in spoil- 
ing the comfort of others.” 

Sut it is not the exveptional ruffian 
only that spoils the comfort of others. 
These throngs of pleasure seekers are 
poured out in avalanches of bustling, 
thirsting, consuming crowds upon our 
river towns. Blatant brass bands compel 
the worshipers in the churches of the 
Highlands to recognize the fact that the 
great congregation of New York excur- 
sionista is at the wharf, and will now pro- 
ceed to emulate the plague of locusts. It 
was the especial delight of that prince of 
Sunday revelry,—the late James Fisk,— 
to flaunt the flags of his steamers, and the 
gayer bunting of his favorite fellow. voy- 
agers, in the faces of the quiet, Sabbath- 
keeping dwellers on the banks of the 
Hudson. 

The only plausible plea for all this 
desecration of the Sabbath is insulting to 
the very persons that it assumes to favor. 
It assumes that we have a hireling class 
in this country, whose w are a few 
cents a day, and that existence is to be 
msintained only by constant daily labor. 
Whereas it is notorious that even in the 
hardest times labor is one of the highest 
‘f commodities, and that comparatively 
few of the most prosperous citizens are so 
ready to indulge themselv«s in leisure and 
pleasure as the great numbers of those 
who are supp to be dependent on 


daily toil, Our daily journals must know 
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that a more independent, self sustaining 
class does not exist on earth than those 
who, in another country, would be called 
the working classes. are seasons 
when, like every other class, they are 
compelled to submit to disadvantages and 
trials. But, in general, they are just as 
able to take their own time, to dictate 
terms, to go and come freely, as any por- 
tion of the community. Few millionaires 
in this country are so free in their move- 


ments as their domestics. Bat if our New 


York multitudes will go out of town on 


Sunday by the thousand, we demand, in 
behalf of the comfort and morals of our 


neighbors, that they stick to their boats, 
or empty themselves in some vast wilder- 
ness. 


“ DOBY.” 
[O. P. Austin, in The Ladies’ Repository. | 


ie the earlier days of military rule in 
that region, many of the buildings at 
Forts Kearney, Leavenworth, and other 


military posts, had, for want of timber, 


been constructed of adobe, or sun-dried 
bricks, the art of m*king which had been 
learned from the M.x'cans, with whom 
the military on the western plains had 
been brought in contact. These were used 
in some instances by the ranchemen, until 
the idea of using sods instead suggested 


itself to the inventive genius of the ne- 


ces: itated house-builder, and the sod house 


became a success. The method, source, 


and result of the two were so nearly re- 
lated that the name of adobe, or “ doby,” 


as it was everywhere known, which pro- 
perly belonged to the sun-dried bricks, 


was also given the sod; and henceforth 


the sod, or “‘ doby,” house became an im- 


portant element of life in the Missouri 


Valley. 


Constant association or familiarity with 
“doby ” failed, in this instance, to breed 


contempt; and the Missouri Valley set- 


tler, who, in freighting his farm products 
across the plains (and nearly every one did 
so), became more thoroughly acquainted 


with and accustomed to the sod-house, 
came to 


rs) 
wooden homes on the Missouri so far re- 
cognized the practical value of “doby” 


as to make immediate use of the principle 
on their farms, in the construction of sod 
out-houses, and various buildings which 
they might chance to need; and thus the 


sod-house took another step in advan 
and demonstrated its practical utility an 


durability beside its more pretentious 
wooden prototype. From this point the 


transition was easy. The son, who had 
own up familiar with the “doby,” and 
n thoroughly convinced of its use and 


durability, becoming of age, and desirous 
of erecting a claim shanty on government 


land, and making a homestead his own by 
a temporary residence a few days of each 
year thereon, readily adopted the sod-house 
asa visible habitation, the material for 
which was convenient, and the practica- 
bility thoroughly tested. Later, when the 
want for a permanent home came about, 
with the fashion already inaugurated and 
the practicability and cheapness especially 
apparent, there was little difficnlty in the 
adoption of doby as the material for a 
dwelling, and the home to which the will- 
ing, true-hearted, devoted bride was borne. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of young 
couples who have made their homes on 
the prairies of the Misscuri Valley, pro- 
bably more than half owe their first home 
tegether, and much of their success, to 
doby. 

The method of construction is not un- 
like that of the brick dwelling, except 
that mortar is not always used in laying 
the sods. A “ breakiag”’ plow, such as is 
used in subduing prairie-grass, and pre- 
paring the soil tur cultivation, turns the 
sod in strips, perhaps a foot in width, and 
of indefinite length. They are then cut 
in pieces about two and a half feet long, 
by means of a spade, and are ready for 
the wall. They are laid up with as much 
care and nicety as the native skill of the 
builder can produce, and the edges care- 
fully trimmed with a sharp spade, so that 
the wall, when completed, is as sm 
and, after being thorcughly dried, is also 
equally as solid asa brick wall. Window 
and door frames are set in as in the con- 
struction of brick buildings, and the 
houses are covered sometimes with shin- 
glee, sometimes with a thatch of the lorg 
prairie grass from the low grcunds, ana 
sometimes with several lsyers of sod cut 
to turn the rain and mske tight joints, 
Frequently they are divided into several 





















recogniza .its value, and to look 
mp it as a valuable aid in the economy 
prairie life. Those who had substantial 








rooms by walls of sod, and occasionally 
they are two or more stories in height ; 
but usually they are built tut one story 
in height, and with only one room, whicn 
is subdivided by light wooden partitions, 
or in some cases by blankets. The walls, 
when completed, are plastered smeothly 
inside, and, being thorough|y whitewashed 
present a neat and eminently healthful 
and cleanly appearance. The “ best room” 
is papered and carpeted, the walls adorned 
with pictures, while the vines trained 
about the door and windows lend their 
cheerful and refining influence, and the 
whole, when once inside and the idea of 
“‘sod-house” forgotten, has a homelike 
and cultivated appearance scarcely war- 
ranted by the exterior. In winter, the 
sod-dwellings are easi'y warmed and but 
little affected through the thick non-con- 
ducting walls by the furious gales which 
sweep down from the northwest, bringing 
snow and ice and win desolation ; 
while in summer, they are, with proper 
ventilation, probab’y the coolest and most 
healthful habitation that could be devised. 

Frequently, in order to save time in the 
construction, a location is chosen on an 
abrupt hill-side, and an excavation made 
which, with the wall built up arcund it, 
forms the house on the same plan that 
“side-hill basements,” with stone walls 
and “cellar-kitchens” are constructed. 
bers _— securing ease in na lien, 
precludes proper ventilation an t, 
and is cmnally only resorted to tempora- 
rily by those with whom time or assistance 
are lacking, and, after a year or more of 
useful existence, these “ dug-cuts,” as they 
are termed, give way to the more preten- 
tious and comfortable “doby.” 

As for the dwellers in these curious 
homes, the devotees of “doby,” they are 
in all respects the same as humanity else- 
where. The farmer, and they are mostly 
farmers, rises at early dawn and labors 
throughout the dsy at the plow or in the 
harvest-field, and at night, with a prayer 
for divine protection and guidance, seeks 
that rest which honest toil affords. Tne 
children grow up strong and vigorcus on 
the homely, healthful fare; they obtain 
the rudiments of an education in the doby 
school-house, and learn the story of the 
croes at the Sabbath-school and church. 
During the summer season, they wander 
over the prairies gatherirg flowers or 
hunting the eggs of the prairie-chicken, 
and in winter, with the parents, after the 
crops are secured and the autumn’s tasks 
completed, they gather at the fireside of 
evenings, and, while the corn, the prin- 
cipal fuel in this prairie region, crackles 
and burns brightly in the fire, they persue 
the weekly paper published at the county 
town, discuss neighborhood gossip, feast 
upon pop-corn and molasses-candy, or 
join in singing familiar hymns from their 
Sunday-school tune books or church melo- 
dies. Spelling-bees, singing - schools, 
Grange and Good Templar “lodges” are 
as numerous with them as in the sections 
further east, and there are the same so- 
ciety heart-burnings, the same striving 
after dress and dignity, and the same 
marrying and. giving in marriage that 
characterize society everywhere, whether 
in dwellings of sod or brick or marble. 





EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS. 
[From The Interior.] 


T HERE is no real antagonism, and none 
should ever be made, between the ag- 
gressive work of the evangelist, acting 
directly on the world, avd the conservative 
work of the pastor, acting immediately on 
the church. The two supplement each 
other and support each other. Neither 
can be dispensed with. Neither can be 
done fully as it ought to be without the 
other. Both are contemplated and pro- 
vided for in the last great commission of 
Obrist. Uader that commission the church 
has always carried on a double work—the 
work of conquest and the work of growth. 
For the one she needs preachers and evan- 
gelists to go out into the lanes and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, For the 
other, she needs settled pastors and teach- 
ers to instruct mea in the koowledge of 
God, and train them in ali holy living. 
Under this divine arrangement, the 
church now requires, and always has re- 
quired, a class of evangelis's and revival- 
ists to make aggression oa the world, and 
in the exercise of a general ministry to 
carry the gospel where it would not other- 
wise go—to the poor, to the destitute, and 
to such as resist the ordinary means of 
grace. This is the proper fisid and fuac- 


tion of the evangslist, whether lay or cler- 
ical. There is not a city or large town in 


Christendom, however Christianized, where 
this work is not needed to-day. And there 
is not a fact better established in the his- 
tory of the church, than that God has em- 
pleyed and blessed the agency of such men. 


The true doctrine we hold to be this: | SPeci#! 


both agencies are needed, both have been 
approved of God, and both ought to work 
together. There is room for each, and 
work enough for each. Each work will 
be better done in proportion as it indorses, 
supports, and supplements the other. 
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co Agents wanted everywhere. Ilustrated cirenlars free, 


3.0, McOURDY & 00. 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


— ———————— oe 


“MISCELLANEOUS: 


KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, ald Queensware, 


Old Stand, 928 MARKET STREET, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
a Decorated, choice styles and superior 

q . 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC en owy: 
Fiala. Cut, and pes gee Our stock 


has been 
selected pape % for cash, enabling 
us to Py fy at the lowest cash p Particu ar af 
onsen fre pang. Decoration ti ‘China and A to 


roken sets. Ful) 
line 0 of latest styles 








to match b: 
wna best makes of Silver-Plated 





HM, DIXON, 218. Bighe St., Phila. 
Manufacturer of Umbrellas, and —— 
quarters for Noveltis, Fans, Combs, J 
and Fancy yeh ang 2 Leather, Toilet, on 

Ornamental Goods, at low prices. Look for name 

and number. 


EK. 0. BEAMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Stereoscopic Vjews 


OF PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY. 


Also, of the CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. Business 
Cards Illuminated by Calcium Light. 


732 Chestnut St., Philad’a. — 
FOR INVENTIONS, 


PATENTS S8kee menus. 


COPYRIGH ts. &c., 
procured with prom ptness and on reasonable terms 


JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
110 Fourtsu Sr., below Chestnut. 
aa Call or send for Book of Tnstruction.“@a 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 











Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior sa of Bells. 


CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 
HE FRANKLIN HOTEL, 


Poplar Street, bet. 40th and 4ist Sts., Philad’a. 





Close to the oe ors sae. pe ye — the European 
fare excellent. _ any kind sold on the pr Especially Adapted to families, 
ing 50 cents; ates with double bed, from a o to PDP per day. Persons desiring 

now do so, Address, A.J, WEIDENER & 


Centennial Exercise. 


Single lodg- 
to engage rooms can 














Hryery Sunday-school ought 
this year to observe a Centen- 
nial Sunday. The service for 
this occastor appears in The 
Sunday School T'tmmes of June 
LT. lt comprises approprt- 
ate ible selections, hymns 
and music, both original and 
selected; a message from the 
President of the United States, 
a greeting from Sir Charles 
Reed, of Great Britain; and 
ar address from Gen. Joseph 
L?. Hawley. 





EXTRA COPIES of this numbor. can be obtained at 


the rate of Five Cents a copy. 
Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 














plan. Rooms comfortable; bill of 
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The Cheapest and Rest—Side Handle—Weighs 20 the.—Packs tn a Trunk— 
Carpeted. Nickel-Plated, Ornamental—A G@YMNASTUM for ALI—A REMEDY FOR Balanced : 
ALL COMPLAINTS. Eaualizes Cirenlation of Rlood—Gives Co-operative and 5 
Harmonious Action to all Fanetions of Mind and Body—Tones Nervous System— with onl 5 Lbs. 
Increases Pe ena Exercise into a few minutes per day, yet Dis- y 
tributes it over the Whale Body—Rests and Relieves the Mind of Brain Werkers—Cures the Sick, Strengthens the 
Weak. Invigorates the Moalthy Doubles the Streneth ina few Months. ALL INVALTDS and Sedentary ould 
have this Rest Means of Exercise and Health. Send for circular. Agents Wanted. Price, $30. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., AMfanufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York. 


M. _ oA tedilaaa tag and Professors of Cols, 


Highly commended by Hundreds vt LL.D.s,—D.U.s, 
lishers,—Merchants and Brain Workers generally. 


—School Principals,— Attorneys,— Bankers,— Pub- 























MISCELLANEOUS: 











MISCELLANEOUS. 











The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 


- THOMAS DEPUY. 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewart Depuy, is not at 253 8. Second, 
but is with Thomas Depuy. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the 
body. lt supports it, but does not impede respira- 
tion, and can be a. tached to any garment in five 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


mipuks, without sewing or any manipulation. 
For ease and comfort it excels anything ever in- 
vented. Sample mailed on reveipt of 25c. Please 
mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

GEORGE BET‘5, Iaventor and Manufacturer of 
Patented Novelties,’ 


ONLY. 


OFFICE—No. 124 South Second S8t., Philadelphia. 
575 Broadway, New York. 





thurs me ne toc “y: H BELLS. 
ogues sent free, 





American St., below Oxford, N. P. R. RB. 
YARDS {as Swanson Street, above Queen. 


Agents wanted, 





LEEIiGH coat 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Two NEw 


CENTENNIAL &. $. LIBRARIES. 


lustrated, good r. Bold onl oid onty te oom My 
an a 

neat case. vane ay $26. 30 to $16.00, net. 
No. 2. 50 vols., 16mo., tastefully bo ee 


le, paper, fally illustrated. 
00, $1.25, and $1.50 each, retail. 
wooden case. Reduced from $61 76 to $26 00, oa 
Sold only in sets. Rare sargains. Forwarded at 
expense of parties ordering. 
Fall catalogues mailed on application. Send for 
list of 150 Sunday-school Concert Exercises. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


- POPULAR BOOKS, 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
Charley Laurel, Large 16mo., Illus., 


The Log House, x - 
Peter the Ship Boy, « - 
Little Ben Hadden, ts - 
Ralph and Dick, S ~ 
The Young Wha’'er, « - 
Virginia, a Centennial story, - * 


D. Lothrop & Co., Pub., 32 Franklin St. Bost'n. 
WIDE-AWAKE 


For July Now Ready! 


Only 20 cts.—$2a year. “The brightest and most 
popular ) .yenile Magazine,” 


D. Lothrop & Gv., Pub.. $2 Franklin St, Bost’n. 
The Choice Sunday School Library. 


Twenty-four volumes, containing more than 
43 0 pages and over 100 illust:ations. 
Highly intere ti: g and coy Ph 
Net price to ry? -schorls. $12 
Boston: D. LOTHROP aC CO., Publishers 


A TIMELY and IMPORTANT VOLUME! 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE! 
be be ready June 20, 1876. 


“The Coren Confich” 


The Question of Resumpti 
Staced and Examin With oe ~ ow Hinonioal 
Illustrations, and an " Exhaustive Account of 
Suspension and Resumption by the Bank of 
meses 1797-1821. By J. W. uckers, for 
me time Confidential Clerk % Secretary and 
Chief Justice Chase. 270 pp , price, $1.25. 

This little volume is a —_ and important con- 
tribution to the literature of currency question, 
which ought to be in the hands of every citizen. 
tt exhibits the epee involved in must atwend 
and shows the and disaster which must — 
upon their spplication in the existing 
stances of America. Its historical ilusteations an are 
of extreme interest, and are drawn fom authentic 
sources ; from the writings, among others, of Lord 
Overstone, Sir James Graham, Jean Baptiste Say, 
Lord —— and Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 

Send for it and read it! 

JOHN CAMPBELL & SON, PUBLISHERs, 
740 sansom Street. Philadelphia. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CoO. 
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Barnes Centenary History. 


Superbly Illustrated. One vol., octavo, $6.00, 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. Ne Niles(of Niles’ 
Register). $8.00. 


Iit. 
Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 


Iv. 
Democracy in America. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. $8.00, 


ae AGENTS WANTED to sell the above. 
111 and. 113 William St., New York. 


"|DOR'T WORK ON SUNDAY,” 


New 18mo. Tract, No. 174. Just issued by the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. Suitable for the Sunes, 
and ail time. Sent py mail at $2,00 per luo 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


“The Best and Cheapest Sunday-schooi Library.” 


GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY, No. 2. 


50 Choice Illustrated Vols., large 16mo. bound in 
Muslin, and not in any other Select Library. 
This Library contains over 12,200 printed pages, 
rofuse or with large full-page engrav- 
gs, an yy the smaller size Ail the vol- 
umes in this Library are valuable and instructive. 
The price of the Library is $28 0), from which we 
make a discount of Twenty per cent. to Sunday- 
schools, making the 
Net Price for 60 Large Books only $22.40. 
The books are different from those in No. 1, and 
some are Jarger., 
SOLD ONLY IN Sets. Send for a Catalogu 
Books of the size of these in this une are 
usually sold at fiom $10 to $1 25 each. rs 
— this Library has been offered fur such a smal 
PUBLIFHED BY THE 
shinehedieihie Sunday school Union, 
1122 Chestnut St , Philade)phia.—Alex Kirkpatrick. 
7,8 and 10 B.ble House, New York —G 8. Sevfied. 
40 Winter Sireet, Boston —J. A. Crowley. 
98 Dearborn St.eet. Chicsgo.—W _ R Port. 
207 North Sixth Sireet, St. Louis. —S. Paxson. 


HOW TO SELECT 8S, S. LIBRARIES, 


Ay, ~~ for our SELECT CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 8, 

8. Books, comp'led from the Lists of all the promi- 
nent Publishers, and giving valuabie information, 
Just Pyrhed and rent free to any address. 

















CROWELL, 744 B. way, N. Y. 




















